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A BOOK _IN A THOUSAND ! 


The Way Up 


| A New Long Novel 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS 


AUTHOR OF ‘* THE WINGLESS VICTORY,” ‘**‘A MAN OF GENIUS,’’ 
““‘WIDDICOMBE,”’ ETC. 
@, The novel is one that teaches three burning questions of the hour — capital and labour—the claims 


of the individual against those of the State—the right of a woman to her own individuality. _ It i is claimed by 
the Publisher that the book should have a success even equal with that of ‘‘The Wingless Victory.” 


6s. Ready Wednesday Next. The Way Up. By M. P. Willcocks. 6s. 

















Memories of Sixty Years. | Robert Dodsley. J. L. Motley. 
By OSCAR BROWNING Rotert Dodsley. J. L. Motley. 

Second Edition. 14s net. Poet—Publisher— Playwright. Further Letters and Re-ords. 

“A Leste wishing to obtain an By RALPH STRAUS. 21s. net. By HIS DAUGHTER, :nd H. ST 
inner view of the social and intellectual ‘* Not only a valuable contribution to JOHN MILDMAY. 16-. net : 
life of England during the last fifty | the history of eighteenth - century ae. _ 
years, could hardly do better than ac- | letters, but an entertainment,” —Zvening * A worthy companion tothe earlier 
quaint himself with O.B.’s ‘Memories.’ Standard, volumes,” —Duaily Telegraph. 





6s. NEW SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. _ 6s. 


Just Out. THE CRADLE OF A POET bs , ELIZABETH GGDFREY, 


Author of “The Winding Road.” 


6th Ed. ACCORDING TO MARIA. . ° » MRS. JOHN LANE 
2nd Ed. HALF IN EARNEST. . P . MURIEL HINE. 

Just Out. THE ELM TREE ON THE MALL, ANATOLE FRANCE - 
2nd Ed. ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C. .  SHELLAND BRADLEY. 


Simon the Jester 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, 


Author of “ The Be’oved Vagabond,” “ The Morals of Marcus Ordryne,” ete. 
“A delightful novel, an intensely y ers nal piece of work by a@ writer who has become one of our lighter institutions.” 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, WwW. 
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| MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
IN LOTUS LAND JAPAN 


By HERBERT. G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 


With 8 Illustra‘ions in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from Photographs 
bythe Aut or, Crown 4to, 21s, net. 
This work describes. the:most.famous sights, the most beautiful scenic districts; 


and th: finest mountain peaks of Japan; the illustrations are from the author’s 
photographs, in the production of which he is an acknowledged expert. 








Seoond Impression Now Readg. 


Trans-Himalaya.. Discoveries. and Adventures. in 
Tibets.. By--Dr-- SVEN .HEDIN, With 388 Illus'rations from 
Phot-graphe,- Water-Colour-- Sketches,. and.. Drawings by the 
Author, ani 10 Maps, 2 vols,, 8vo, 30s. net. 





Net Library , Edition. 


THE- WORKS-OF WALTER. PATER. 
In 10 Monthly Vo's., with Decorated. Backs, 8vo, 7s. 6d ne’ each. 


Frontispiece. Ready. 
2:& 3. MARIU3-THE:EPICUREAN. In 2 vols [June, 
4. IMAGINARY PORERAITS- [July. 


5: APPRECIATIONS« With an Essay on “Style.” [Angust. 
6, PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of Lectures. 


[September 
7. GREEK STUDIES. A Series of .F ssays. [Octcber. 
8. MISCELLANEOUS SIUDIES. A Series of Essays. 
[November. 
9. GASTON DE LATOUR. An unfinished Romance. 
[December. 


10. ESSAYS ‘FROM “THE.GUARDIAN.” —[January. 
Dr. J. G. FRAZER. 


Totemism and Exogamy: a_ Treatise. on 
Certain Ear'y Forms of Superstition end Soci-ty. By 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt, Di With Maps, 4 vols., 
8vo, 502. net. 


VOL. Ill, CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Day. By Prof. GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, M.A., LL.D., D. Litt. 3 vols., 8vo. Vol. III. 
From Blake to Mr. Swinburne.. 15s.. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—"“ Professor Saintsbury is to be congratulated on 


having brought to a successful issue an undertaking of so much magnitude and 
a performance so fuji of culture aud of ripe erudition.” 











HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol, 


Buckinghamshire. By CLEMENT SHORTER: 
With. Illustrations by Frederick L Griggs. Extra Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6°, 

CLAUDIUS CLEAR in the BR/7TISH WEEKLY —“ Will take i s place at 
dispensable 


once as one: of the very best contributions to: this series, and an in 
companion to those who travel in Buckinghamshire. 





MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Letters to Sanchia upon Things as they are. 
Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. John Maxwell Sen- 
house by MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, 1-. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A Modern Chronicle. By WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c.. Llustrated. 
THE MORNING POST.—“‘A Modern Chrenicle’ is a sort of up-to-date 
and American ‘ Vanity Fair.’ ” 
The Undesirable Governess. By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. Illusirated. 

COUNTRY LIFE,—“ It has all his simple directness and humour. of 
narration, and it makes us regret yet again that his gifted and capable pen will 
give us no more tales of any kind, either English or Italian.” 

A Gentleman of Virginia. By PERCY JAMES 
BREBNER, Author of “ A Royal Ward,” &c. 

THE OBSERVER.—‘ Quite breathless in its interest . . 

good ard lively story.” 


Nathan Burke. By-- MARY. S.. WATTS. 


A striking story of Ohio inthe days before the Mexican War. 


* Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 


+ a thoroughly 
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‘ Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List. 


‘Poems Written in Early Youth by George 
Meredith, including 1851. Poems omitted from 


the later editions of ‘*Modern Love” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


-Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
; By RODOLFO LANCIANE, Auther..of.“* The Golden 


Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &c. Richly Illustrated. 
4to. 21s. net. 


“The author has produced a deeply interesti : i 
all lovers of art. Daily Telegraph. aAnpanxper cosine iorataa <5.» 9.64% 


‘Long may Professor Lanc‘ani continue to write of Ro 
Campagna, to describe their beauties.”"—Morning Post. —— 


The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of “Emma Lady Hamil- 


ton.” In two volumes. Fully Illustrated, D 8vo. 
31s.. 6d... net. . ey 


‘* This is a great biography, and will remain the classical, aut! _ 
, surpassable fife of Sheri an.”—Saturday, Review. : eathontia.ge 
“A German Pompadour. 


Being. the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Griivenitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARIE 
HAY. A New Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


‘, ; : 
iH h’s London: Pictures of th 
Manners of the Eighteenth Century, By H. B. 
WHEATLEY, F.s.A. Fully Illustrated, 8vo. 2is. 6d. net. 
‘A very storehouse of attractive information concerning the manners of 
the eighteenth century, and also concerning Hoga th’s life and life work 
, of whi: h theauthor shows a very keen and di-cerning appr ciation.” . 
Mr: WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the kvening Standard. 


‘Why American Marriages Fail. 


A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. net. 


Hints. for. Lovers. 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN, Crown 8vo. Parchment, 
gilt, 4s. 6d. net, Also in velvet Persian, yapp edges, 


























boxed, 6s. net, 
The: Girlhood of Queen: Elizabeth: A 
Narrative in Contemporary By F. A. MUMBY, 


r Letters. 
Editor of ‘‘The Letters of Literary. Men.” With an 
Introduction by Kt. S RAILT, M.A, Fellow. of .New 
College, (sford. With numerous Portraits, Views and 
Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

At. Bost interest ng book that has been put in my hands for a long 


Review. 
“An exceedingly interesting and attractive narrative.”—Globe, 


In the. Border Country. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. With Illustrations 


and Coloured End Papers by C:E. PECK. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Book of Cupid: An Anthology from 
the Englieh Poets. With an Introduction by HENRY 
NEWBOLT, and Illustrations..by the Lady HYLTON. 

we ave. ~ a. net. FE 
“One of the dainties tA Sheffield Dai 
‘* A charming aclbiteny, sary carefully retocen te - rear Sete 


Warriors of Old Japan.. 


By YEI THEUDORA OZAKI. Illustrated from 
Japanese Prints. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5s. net. 

“A warm welcome should be accorded to the new volume of stories by 
Madame Ozaki, author of ‘ The Japanese Fairy Book.’ Worthy in every 
pe of its fascinating precursor is the tastefully produced volume. Some 
of the stories are full of pathos and touched with delicate fancy.” 


— Westminster Gazette. 














Farming It. 


By HENRY A. SHUTE, Author of “The Real Diary of 
a Real Boy,” &c. With Illustrations and cover design by 
REGINALD BIRCH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Classical Moralists. Selections.from 
the Creat Auihors in the H of Ethics from Socrates 
to Martineau. Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D, 
a of ** Modern Classical Philosophers.” Medium 8vo. 

's. 6d ‘net. 


London Life of Yesterday. 
a ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. 
(Cantab.) ; Author. of ‘‘ The Vagabond in Literature,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
ouah work full of interest, which holds the attention.”— Westminster 
‘** A’l who love London as London deserves to be loved will be grateful to 
him,”—Pall Mall. . 
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LIFE AND. LETTERS 


APPARENTLY the vexed question of the hour is, “Shall 
the Clarion be Stopped?” ‘The-Clarion, we believe, is a 
Socialistic organ, and it has been edited and is now edited 
by Mr. Robert Blatchford, who also writes for the Daily 
Mail and the Weekly Dispatch. Mr. Blatchford’s contri- 
butions to the Daily Mail have taken the form of a series 
of articles calling upon Englishmen to beware of Germany, 
and tending to show thatthe British naval. defences are 
not as ample and sufficient as they should be. It is not 
our purpose to inquire into the merits or demerits of 
those articles. Their appearance in the columns of the 
Daily Mail provoked @ certain amount of sensation and 
discussion, and there can be no doubt. that they startled 
the Socialists, not perhaps because of what was in them, 
but simply because they happen to have been written by 
a Socialist. For ourselves we believed in the sincerity of 
Mr. Blatchford, and we believed that in the main his 
articles would have a useful effect upon the mind of the 
Daily Mail’s public. There is such a thing as a German 
menace, and there can never be any harm in an honest 
attempt to review the forces we have at command for meet- 
ing such a menace. If we had been ‘Socialists ourselves 
we might have commented a little severely on Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s association of himself with the Daily Mail, even 
though that association was for a good purpose. We may 
be old-fashioned, but it seems to us that a man should not 
preach from the pulpits of his enemies. One does not 
expect. to see a Conservative journalist contributing to 
the Star or the Daily Chronicle. One does not expect 
to find a Socialist writing up sensational matter for that 
extraordinary peer, Alfred Harmsworth. When we dis- 
covered Mr. Blatchford in the Carmelite camp we rather 
looked for howls from the Socialists ; but nobody appeared 
to take the smallest notice, and the journalistic world 
jogged along silent and unperturbed. 








Mr. Blatchford no doubt collected the price of his con- 
tribution, which, we understand, was a very large price ; 
his articles were subsequently reprinted in pamphlet form 
and widely dispersed by the Daily Mail; his name became 
familiar upon the lips- of politicians at the hustings, and 
we believe that it was mentioned on more than one occa- 
sion in the House of Commons. Such is fame. In a few 
weeks the sensation died down, and Mr. Blatchford retired 
to his native obscurity and went on publishing his 














Socialist newspaper, the Clarion. From time to time he 
wrote further articles about Germany in the Weekly 
Dispatch, which is another Harmsworth journal; but 
these artieles- have not set the Thames on fire, and, in 
point of fact, have fallen rather flat. Mr. Blatchford is a 
journalist, and he knows what journalism is, and he knows 
that a man cannot always be at the top of /his notoriety, 
even in a Harmsworth weekly; so. that his heart has 
probably not grieved. But the Daily Mail is am ingenious 
journal. It loves a “scoop.” as William Rufus is said to 
have loved the red deer; and “scoops” it must have. 
We do not think that-a single. person in England was 
astounded when on Wednesday morning last the Daily 
Mail burst forth: with a column: headed— 


MR. BLATCHFORD’S 
FUTURE. 

SHALL THE “CLARION” 
BE STOPPED / 
PENALTY OF WRITING TO 
THE “DAILY MAIL,” 


This heading amused us. Mr. Blatchford’s future is 
obviously a matter of importance to nobody but Mr. Blatch- 
ford. “Shall the Clarion be stopped?” is, again, scarcely 
a question which concerns the British public, or the 
Daily Mail, or anybody but Mr. Blatchford. And “ penalty 
of writing to the Daily Mail” is amusing because it is a 
bad headline, and is not really what the sub-editor meant. 
It should have read: “Penalty of Writing for the 
Daily Mail,” which is a very different affair. There can 
be no possible penalty for writing to the Daily Mail. All 
sorts of people write to the Daily Mail, and many of them 
get their letters printed. Speaking broadly, they do not 
suffer in consequence. “Penalty of writing for the Daily 
Mail” is a great idea. Mr. Blatchford wrote for the Daily 
Mail and was handsomely paid for his trouble. The 
penalty part, it appears, was to come on afterwards. And 
on Wednesday the Daily Mail told us all about it. “A 
correspondent who had a conversation yesterday with Mr. 
Blatchford,” says our contemporary, “sends us the follow- 
ing account of the interview” :— 


“Ts it true,” I asked, “that you have been perse- 
cuted for writing in the Daily Mail?” 

“T have been chastened,” said the author of “ Eng- 
land and Germany,” gazing thoughtfully at the clouds, 
“T have been chastened.” 

“Por writing in the Daily Mail?” 

“For that among other sins. Ah, well,” with a 
shrug of the shoulders, “the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” 


And further :— 


“My poor countrymen,” he said, “my poor dear 
countrymen.” 

“What's the matter with us?” 

“Ah! What indeed? Well, I thought war would 
be foreed upon us; and I knew we were not ready for 
war; and I asked the Daily Mail to let me say so— 
in the Daily Mail. I wanted to write in the Daily 
Mail because I wanted a daily paper, and I chose the 
one with the largest circulation.” 

“Tt was spontaneous on your part, then: no one 
prompted you?” " 

“Prompted me! Are you thinking of the Tory 
Party? Oh, dear; oh, dear.” 

“ But, come, that was suggested.” 

“Yes, of course. And the price was named... . 

“However, you have not been on the best of terms 
with the Liberals in the past.” 

“T confess that I—I have dissembled my love.” 

“But your own party were angry with you, were 
they not; and they also dissembled their love?” 

The Transgressor looked earnestly into the bowl of 
his pipe. “I have no party,” he said, “but a great 
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|,,;; many, Labour men and some Socialists were, shrewdly 
_,.,,hurt,in their feelings ;. and showed it.” 
wn... ou do not take. this hostility very. seriously, 
sent Ms occ that a eka pace? 
_. °“T take the danger seriously, and I take their blind- 
. ness seriously; but not their anger.” | 
“Tt has not hurt you, then?” : 
_. “It has.injured the sale of the.Clarion. I don’t 
know how much, but a good deal. It is of no conse- 
quence.” 

“Ts your mistrust of Germany your greatest trans- 
gression |.” ; or ‘ ‘ 

“Oh, no. . That is a sin, but the deadly sin was my 
writing for the Daily Mail.” 
.» “Qh, that is interesting. Why should you not write 

for the: Daily Mail?” | 

“T don’t. know.. ,I can see several substantial 

_. reasons why I should, but I see none why I should 
recat? , . 


Obviously this is most interesting, especially in view of 
the Daily Mail’s headline. We do not remember ever to 
have read a sillier interview. At the same time, silly as 
it is, it has its importance. . It is important to know that 
there are people in the world, other than ourselves, who 
consider that writing for the Daily Mail is not the noblest 
of businesses. And it is also important to know that Mr. 
Blatchford’s association with the Daily Mail has injured 
the sale of the Clarion, and that, although the injury has 
been considerable, “it is of no consequence” to Mr. 
Blatchford. ° 





There is no suggestion in this interview that the Clarion 
is, about to be stopped, or that the falling off in circulation 
has been serious enough to kill the paper. Yet in the 
headline. we have the plain interrogatory, “Shall the 
Clarion be stopped?” And why, pray, is a serious loss 
of, circulation of no consequence to Mr. Blatchford? We 
shall. not. attempt to answer either of these questions. It 
seems to us, however, quite unlikely that the Clarion will 
be, stopped, and it seems to us more than likely that, as 
a matter of fact, a serious drop in circulation is of con- 
sequence. . Looked at squarely, the whole situation is 
ridiculous. In the first place, Mr. Blatchford should have 
published his.articles about Germany, not in the Daily 
Mail _atall, but in his own paper. A Socialist writing as 
Mr. Blatchford wrote should have been most careful to 
have avoided the other side’s pulpit. The moment the 
name.of Blatchford appeared in the Daily Mail the sincerity 
of: Blatchford-.became a matter which the vulgar might 
suspect... Secondly, to treat of a serious subject in the 
Daily Mail-is practically to damage and defeat the argu- 
ment,from the first. The public have learnt by long and 
bitter...experience never to take the Daily Mail too 
seriously. . An archangel writing in the Daily Mail, much 
less a Socialist, is bound to be pooh-poohed from the 
outset.. Mr. Blatchford says that he can see several sub- 
stantial reasons. why he should write in the Daily Mail 
and. no reason why he should refrain. The vulgar have 
seen: only one reason why he should have so written, 
and we have supplied him with two vital reasons why he 
should have-refrained. If he is. suffering a “ penalty ” we 
have no hesitation in saying that he deserves it. , The 
Daily Mail. should. be written for and read only by people 
who, are. afflicted with a Daily Mail mind. The Daily 
Maal: mind is not'.a serious mind, and not a mind for 


which even: the meanest.of us can. profess respect. So. 


that. persons with serious things to say must ayoid.the 
Daily Mail as they would avoid the pestilence, .. Mr, 
Blatchford:tells us.that he wanted circulation. We submit 
that, considered from a. serious point of. view, the. Daily 


Mail, in spite of its millions. of sales, has. really. no. circu-. 


lation at. all.. The Clarion, is. by no..means..a great or 
powerful organ, and.to.our mind the doctrines.it advocates 
are pernicious doctrines. .For all that,. when we come to 
serious matters we should hold that:the circulation of the 








Clarton was larger: and more effective than the circulation’ 
of the: Daily Mail. Mr. Blatchford’s arguments in his 
own favour will not bear examination. He has taken’ the 
wrong turning, and if he expects to’obtain the sympathy: 
of the public in the matter of his “ penalty,” even with 
the help of ludicrous interviewers, he is a mistaken ‘and 
misguided man. . ' 5. Wise ee 





The novelists are ululating again. When -the Library 
Censorship came into being, bitter tears were wept: 
over the “loss to. art” which wis bound . to. follow. 
It was pointed out that ‘if. you rob a fictionist. of 
his_ right to be “frank” and “outspoken” and. 
“candid” and the rest, you rob him of his. living. 
Well, the Library Censorship,: in. spite of all that has 
been said against it, survives, and the current publish-, 
ing season has shown that even. the. minor fictionists 
can get along without foulness when you force them. to_it.. 
Of course, attempts have been made to force. on. to. the 
market an occasional book or two which the censorship 
has condemned. With his usual enterprise, Mr. John 
Long- has-been issuing to the trade a card headed in red 
capital letters “ Banned.” On this card a certain novel 
is puffed and recommended as saleable because the 
libraries do not approve of it. But the book has made 
no impression, and while we do not doubt that Mr. John 
Long will sell it, he has no doubt discovered that the 
demand for doubtful wares has been scotched, and is, in 
fact, disappearing. The cry of the particular persons who 
were making large sums of money out of nastiness has not 
availed, nor could anyone in his senses hope that it would 
avail in a decent community. It appears that, feeling 
themselves worsted by the censorship, the minor fictionists 
are now proceeding to fry other fish. The talk about 
frankness, courage, and candour is dropped, and we are 
being treated to heartrending stories of the wicked 
manner in which publishers are dealing with authors. 
We have never greatly admired the publishers as a body. 
They are hard men and tradesmen, and not a whit more 
scrupulous than they might be. Nobody doubts that 
fiction is being sold by certain authors at prices 
which authorship does not relish, We hear of 
sums ranging from twenty pounds to fifty being 
offered and accepted for all rights in seasonal novels 
which go into the list side by side with the works of suc- 
cessful writers, and which are made to sell by dint of 
advertising and push to an extent which means “huge 


profits for the publisher.” And we aré also told that it no 


longer pays a novelist to put his “best work” (whatever 
that may be) into his books, and that what the publishers 
are after is something “catchy” and sensational which can 
be bought cheap and sold quickly. And we are told 
further that this is “bad for art,” and that the writer with 
a conscience stands no chance with the writer whose sole 
idea of virtue is the getting of money. Of course, there is 
something to be said for all these and the like complaints. 


That is to say, they are complaints which are more or less ° 


well founded, if not altogether new. But the fact still 
remains that competent wiititig is wanted, and that the 


publishers, despite their rapacity, are glad to get it when ~ 


they can. It seems to us a most curious circumstance that 
when complaints of. this nature are closely examined they 
will usually be found to be the complaints of persons who 
have never produced anything that *can be *¢onsidered 
worthy in the literary sense. ~ 





Obviously, if you have fifty authors engage in the. pro- 


duction of sensational. novels at the rate of three or four, 
a year, the market, price of such novels is not. going to be. 


so great as if only, a dozen writers, were engaged in that 
line of business, The day. when, sensational. stuff was com-. 


mercially. valuable.is gone. by,.and so-is the day when yaqu , 


might puff. mediocre. work, into sales. which were point, 


lessly profitable, . The sale.of the.average novel does not 
_ nowadays exceed two. thousand copies. | _ Publishers Late. +. 
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satisfied if they sell fifteen” hundred. copies of a novel by 
the ordinary fictionist. ‘The writers who sell more have 
some soul of literary goodness in them. With the possible 
exception of Miss Marie Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine, who 
are a school to themselves, the “successful” novelists of 
the moment are the novelists who are doing reasonably 
good and reasonably well-intentioned work. There is Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
Mr. E. F. Benson, Mr. Vachell, “Q,” Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, Miss Una Silb sad, and, if you like, even Miss Mar- 
jorie Bowen. We do not profess greatly to value the 
general output of these and similar writers. But the fact 
remains that some of them are doing wonderfully good 
work, and that all of them have gifts and skilfulness and 
something to show which is remoyed from pure commer- 
cialism. The reason why the minor brethren and sisters 
are downtrodden and fobbed off with forty pounds for 
seventy-five thousand words is not because their work is 
good, but because it is intrinsically palpable and unget- 
overably feeble, ineffectual, trivial, and bad. You will 
seldom or never find a writer who has genius or sound 
literary gifts complaining that good work is not wanted, 
or asserting that he writes badly because it pays him to 
write badly, and because the publisher will not allow him 
to write literature. We do not believe that any writer in 
the world writes ill because he wishes to write ill or 
chooses to write ill. He writes ill because he has not the 
power to write well; and the less he complains and the 
less he whines the better he should shine. It is quite true 
that there are plenty of publishers who would appear to 
be incapable of discriminating between good fiction and 
bad. Yet, in spite of this fact, it would be difficult to find 
a publisher of any standing in his business who has not at 
some time or other published a good novel. The assump- 
tion that fiction which possesses a literary quality is un- 
saleable is a stupid and ridiculous assumption, just as 
stupid and just as ridiculous as the assumption that poetry 
does not sell. We do not think there is an instance on 
record of a great novel which has not been sold, and sold 
in remunerative quantity, any more than there is an 
instance on record of poetry which was poetry failing to 
find a market. 





Of course, the growlers will throw Meredith at us in 
the matter of the novel and FitzGerald in the matter of 
poetry. Meredith, we shall be told, had his early 
struggles, and was never in his life as marketable as Miss 
Corelli or Mr. Caine. But this is not to say that, taking 
his career on the whole, Meredith failed of his decent 
reward. FitzGerald’s “Omar” is said to have lain about 
for years in remainder boxes. For all that, it has prob- 
ably earned more money than any piece of writing of its 
length in the language, and if FitzGerald could have pro- 
duced a reasonable number of other. poems of equal or nearly 
equal merit he would have made money out of poetry, just 
as Tennyson made it, and Browning made it, and Swinburne 
made it. It cannot be too clearly impressed upon the 
minds of ambitious authors that the fact of their possessing 
a bottle of ink and a desire tc own yachts and houses in 
Belgrave Square does not entitle them to any particular 
respect from publishers, or any specially tender and bene- 
volent treatment at the hands of the public. People who 
wish to make money rapidly and in quantities should 
select a profession in which money is to be made rapidly 
and in quantities. The literary profession does not happen 
to be one of those professions: Literature is not the 
Stock Exchange; neither is it the pill trade, nor the 
snippet journal business. A lawyer, or a doctor, or an 
architect, or an engineer is content if he can attain to a 
reasonable competence after years of hard work at his 
business. We do not suppose that the average competent 
professional man in England gets more than £2,000 a 
year for his labour. Of course, there are men at the Bar 
and men in other professions who are earning a great 
deal more; but these men are the exceptions. The 


average author appears to imagine that because he has 
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written a flabby novel for the entertainment of a handful 
of schoolgirls and yawning matrons, he is entitled at once 
to five or six thousand a year and the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. Because his publisher hands him 
forty pounds and frowns him down when he asks for 
more, he will have it that he is being sweated and robbed, 
that it does not pay a man to do his best work, and that 


“art” is not wanted either by the publishing trade or 
the public. 





We have repeatedly suggested in these columns that 
what is required to set the profession of letters on a 
decent basis is not reformation or generosity on the part 
of publishers, nor a wider appreciation of “ good work” 
on the part of the public, but a little more effort in the 
direction of “ good work” on the part of authors. A man 
who can busy himself in the steady output of fiction is 
naturally a pretty human and emotional person. One can 
understand that when he fails or imagines that he has 
failed he feels more or less pained and more or less out 
of love with the world. If he grumbles somewhat and 
complains rather loudly we must excuse him; but failure 
and success in letters, even if one measures them by mere 
monetary reward, are not dependent upon publishers or 
even upon the public, but solely upon the author himself. 
The business of authorship is overridden with incompetent 
people. In the department of fiction we have six incom- 
petent writers for one capable writer: In the department 
of poetry we have a hundred foolish rhymesters for one 
poet. It is the six and the hundred who complain and 
whine and put on the frills of neglected genius. If a man 
chooses to accept forty pounds for a novel, let him accept 
it by all means. But it seems to us that if, after publish- 
ing four or five books, he finds that his price is still forty 
pounds, and that he is not doing his “ best. work,” his proper 
course is to turn his attention to some other line of busi- 
ness. If only fifty per cent. of the noble army of English 
authors who know themselves to be lacking in talent were 
to go out of business to-morrow the finance of the pro- 
fession would very quickly adjust itself, and very quickly 
become quite as satisfactory as are the finances of other 
professions. But somehow the incompetent author will 
never take a hint. He believes that it is “brave” to 
“fight on” in the face of all discouragements, all priva- 
tions, and all adverse criticism. You can never convince 
him that he is not a Meredith or a Keats, and that he is 
not being cruelly treated by a,brutal, callous, and con- 
temptuous world which hates genius and literature and 
loves fools and rubbish. It seems tous that the exist- 
ing condition of affairs has been to some extent induced 
by the readiness with which any scribbler who chooses to 
take a little trouble may at once promote himself to the 
dignities of full-blown authorship. There is the commis- 
sion systém- of publishing, for example. Fortunately, 
even the commission houses are not without some scruple. 
At the same time, there can be no doubt that many of 
them will publish for a money payment down pretty well 
anything the incompetent may choose to submit to them. 
Never a publishing season goes by which does not yield 
its crop of fiction published at the author’s expense and 
put on the market without the smallest mark to distin- 
guish it from the ordinary bona-fide publishing output. 
It has been argued, and the argument can doubtless 
be upheld, that practically all authors have to pay 
for the production of their volumes, and that there are 
certain branches of literature out of which a publisher 
cannot hope to make a profit, and that even competent and 
properly equipped authors in those branches of literature 
must pay for the publication of their works or let them go 
unpublished, and thus deprive letters and the public of 
the benefit of them. At the same time, it will not be 
denied that the average commission book is a fearsome and 
undesirable article, and that the number of persons who 
pay for the production, not only of their first book, but 
also of their second and third, and indeed all their books, 
is far larger than it ought to be. A remedy for this state 
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of things is difficult to find, and it would lie almost wholly 
in the hands of the commission publishers. But there is 
a@ remedy, and we are glad to believe that some of the 
better class of commission houses are endeavouring to 
apply it. nt 





“Another trouble, as it seems to us, is the Authors’ 
Society. The membership of that Society is very con- 
siderable, and it no doubt includes a large number of suc- 
cessful authors and of authors not so successful who are 
still entitled to call themselves authors and are honestly 
engaged in the practice of their profession. But it also 
includes a large number of persons whose sole claim to 
authorship is that. they have published an insignificant 
volume of verse or a dull.and unreadable novel, and who 
evidently imagine that membership of the Authors’ Society 
establishes a claim to rank as a member of the profession. 
The subscriptions of this class of members may. be useful 
to the Authors’ Society ; and when we have said thet, we 
have said all. According to Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
the. Authors’ Society is a trade union. We have always 
understood that one of the first principles of trade 
unionism is that..no unqualified person should be 
permitted to be.a member of-a union. The Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers would not admit to membership, say, 
a.parson or a doctor who dabbled with mechanics in the 
way of a hobby of-evenings when the ordinary labours of 
the day are closed. But any parson who chooses to-publish 
a.few foolish rhymes, or for that matter any shop. girl 
who writes: and publishes a volume. of fairy. tales at her 
own expense, can apparently be admitted to membership 
of the Authors’ Society, provided that the subscription is 
forthcoming.. This is bad for the profession and it works 
out badly in many obvious ways. 





‘““A-curious libel action with reference to a school report 
was tried’ before Mr. Justice Darling on Tuesday. It 
seems ‘that the proprietor of ‘a ‘private school had 
written of a ‘pupil whose parents had decided ‘to send 
him ‘to a public school that he had once given trouble 
with bullying, and that he was “ strongly of opinion, after 
Iong acquaintance with the boy, that he would derive 
much more benefit—mentally; morally, and physically— 
by going to a boarding school than by going to a day 
school.” On the strength of this report, and the omission 
of any entry in the space where a note as to the conduct 
of a pupil should have been made, the headmaster of St. 
Paul’s Schoo! refused to accept the boy as a pupil, and 
an action for libel was accordingly brought on the boy’s 
behalf. “Mr. Justice Darling ‘is a judge of great expe- 
rience, and, after hearing counsel for the plaintiff, his 
lordship suggested that an attempt should be made to 
settle the case. All that was necessary, said the learned 
judge, was to make it perfectly clear that the boy was fit 
to. go to a public school. Counsel consulted together, 
@ juror was withdrawn, and the case ended. It 
seems. to us a great pity that this case was not tried 
through. Frivolous actions for libel are, of course, to be 
deprecated, and, while there was no suggestion that the 
action in question was frivolous, “Mr. Justice Darling 
apparently concluded that it was a slight affair and should 
be settled by an absolute withdrawal on the part of the 
defendant. Probably his lordship recognised that a jury 
would be unlikely to give damages over such a matter, 
and consequently to proceed further would be a waste of 
the time of the court. On ‘the other hand, it seems to us 
that. the plaintiff in this case was not greatly benefited 
¥ the settlement. “The headmaster of the private school 
iad. said or suggested of him that he*was not a suitable 
pupil for a public school, and he withdrew the suggestion 





only aftér putting the plaintiffs to the trouble afid expense 
of going’ to’ the courts. Aspersions “on the good-name of 
a schoolboy ‘may not be df great consequence to grown-up 
people, but otie can never tell- how~an-aspersion of this 
particular kind’ is going to affect the person asperseds It 


would be interesting to.know whether’ the headmaster of 
St. Paul’s has now. agreed to accept, the. plaintiff as a 
pupil. Boys are boys, and it-seems to us that if this boy 
has been admitted to St. Paul’s School, or is being 
admitted to any other, public school, he is likely to hear 
about his day at the court from other pupils, and to hear 
about it in a way which will not be pleasant to his 
feelings. If the case had gone through there might have 
been a definite verdict in his favour, and there might even 
have been damages. As it is, the boy would appear to 
be left pretty much where he was. There is absolutely 
nothing against his character, and consequently it is unfair 
that he should be put to any inconvenience or unpleasant- 
ness. The administration of the law of libel would seem 
to become more complicated and uncertain with pretty 
well every case of libel that crops up in the courts, and, 
while it exists plainly enough on the Statute Book, ,it is 
rapidly becoming a dead letter. Judges and juries seem 
incapable of understanding that commercial damage is not. 
the only kind of damage worth considering. . 





CAMPAIGNERS RETURNING 


Who are these, tramping tired down the dusty street, 
Silent yet tremulous as the incessant crowd they meet? 
And whence these worn faces, sonibre eyes, slow feet? 
Tramping unsoldierly come ragged soldier-men, 

Ragged, weary and mournful, as.a spent wave when 

It breaks upon the shingle and’shines'not again. 

And look, from yon poor staff what solitary tatters 

Flap in ‘the wingless morn, as a late tree scatters 

Dry leaves round; what are these hopeless human tatters? 


Ah, in such poor tatters goes Glory in its height! 

These are they who fought when hope was none in fight ; 
These are they who saw and strove with but Death in sight. 
Home are they from fight, tramping to the self-same drum 


That drummed them forth, those dancing men, who weary 
come 


Trophied: and tremulous, and they alone the dumb! 

They alone dumb, amid a crowd ‘that:welcoming .chatters 
Of children, home, and friends, and happy trivial matters 
To these tramping men’ weary:as humanity’s sad tatters. 








THE TROUBLES .OF “:THE 
SPECTATOR” 


Our old friend Mr. St. Loe Strachey would appear lately io 
have taken it into his head that the best policy which he 
could devise for his lumbering journal would be a policy 
which should in some considerable measure resemble the 
policy of Tue Acapemy. ‘We are not particularly flattered 
by the “ imitations ” or “ bad seconds ” of the gentleman in 
the cocked hat. At the same time, we must commend 
them in their relation to “ the good work,” and be thankful 
that ‘the seed. we have planted is producing such-manifold 
and portentous harvests. Of one or two of Mr; Strachey’s 
efforts to walk in the large footsteps of Tue AcapEemy we 
shall make brief note. ‘It will be remembered that many 
months ago we commenced in this paper a campaign 
against evil books of fiction. “We fought that battle single- 
handed and without a single word of encouragement from 
a single newspaper in England. -We.also fought it in the 
teeth of the bitter rage of the publishers and ithe conse 
quent. closing. of useful advertisement accounts... The 
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Spectator stood by and.watched the game, and did nothing 
except continue the booking of publishers’ advertisements. 
The upshot of our struggle amounted to a complete 
thrashing of the enemy.. A certain. foul book was. ulti- 
mately seized by the. police, and. the publishers .became 
panic-stricken, and. determined -to. run: no further risks. 
What is perhaps more to the purpose, the libraries. began 
to. perceive that they too were seriously jeopardising them- 
selves. by their association: with an abominable and 
nefarious traffic, and. they took. measures to protect them- 
selves and the. public, which measures developed into the 
Library Censorship, When everything was.over and the 
shouting had pretty well died down, out came: the Spectator 
with . very proper condemnation: of a certain novel by 
Mr: H..G. Wells. ; This novel..was .a dangerous work in 
its way, though in no sense comparable with the foulnesses 
which the Spectator had allowed to pass without comment 
and.which the Spectator ought, in the.exercise of its duty 
to the. provincial public, most certainly to have deprecated. 
Yet, if we are to judge from. the general tone. of his journal, 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey believes that. the campaign against 
undesirable fiction was.entirely the Spectator’s affair, and 
that the public benefib which has.resulted is: to be credited 
to: the Spectator. We-do not suggest. that. Mr.; Strachey 
has.-said so in print; but. he has not denied the soft 
impeachment when ‘it..has been made, in other journals 
than ‘his own, and he has never at any time. even so much 
as. hinted: that: Tae AcapEMy was engaged or involved in 
the business. To take.a second instance, the Spectator for 
June. 11 contained. an...article entitled “Good Copy,” 
wherein the Strand Magazine.is.taken to task for publish- 
ing an article entitled “The Assassination of Plehve, by 
One of the Assassins.” Tae Acapemy, has. been protesting 
against. this kind. of. article, and this kind of writing 
generally, ever since Mr. Frank Harris had the effrontery 
to introduce it.. Mr. Harris. decorated. the. columns of 
Vanity Fair with pictures of Nihilists. who, if they did 
not actually claim to. be assassins,.were at.any rate. leaders 
in the movement of terrorism,.and the Spectator did not 
complain. Mr, Harris .also wrote. a book..called “The 
Bomb,” wherein .a self-confessed. murderer was belauded 
and tricked out for a hero. We said our say about this 
book.in. plain terms, and so. far.as. we have been able to 
discover the Spectator said nothing. Ever since Tue 
AcaDEMY came under. the control of the present Editor we 
have persistently. criticised the groups of journals. produced 
by the -Harmsworths, the C. Arthur Pearson Companies, 
and the. George Newnes. Companies.. We have -always 
contended that. these-- journals. have. a damaging 
effect on the. public. mind and the. public taste, 
and that in the bulk they represent some of the 
most degraded features: of journalism. We are glad 
that. the. truth has. at length dawned upon Mr. 
St; Loe-Strachey; it has,taken him -years to see it or to 
screw. up his courage: to say it, but. he now enters the field 
—of course, without condescending to mention that some- 
body else has been there any time these three years.. And 
from. the correspondence column. of this same issue of the 
Spectater for June 11, and from.a-leader which appears in 
the front of the paper, we gather that. Mr. Strachey is now 
actually engaged in reproving the. Star for publishing 
betting tips, an old subject for reproof which Tum AcaDEMY 
has. dealt with over and over again. We are far from 
believing that because. one journal has taken a certain 
policy to itself another. journal must refrain from adopting 
the same policy. Indeed, we rather hold the, view that 
when we start an attack-upon any given evil or -abuse it 








is the duty of those of our contemporaries who recognise 

the evil or-abuse to assist in. the attack or protest; and 

apparently Mr. Strachey agrees with us. But his: method 

is a curious. one, and does not say much for his sense of 

what. is due to. his contemporaries, With regard to the- 
Star betting tips, it seems that Mr. Strachey has no real 

objection. to: betting, and that;the havoc which sporting 

prognostications, tips, “finals,” “paddock wires,” and so 

forth are likely to play with the. finances of the masses is 

no concern of Mr, Strachey. His objection is that “ grave 

moral evils must follow from.speaking with two 

voices—i.e., from: men who. regard betting as a'grave evll 

and incitements to. betting as a vice, continuing to. publish 

such incitements,to betting in .a newspaper which is under 

their control.” ' That. is. to say,.the rouble. is,.:not:. that 

betting is wrong, and not-that.the Star must-have wrought 

infinitely. more evil by.its-betting tips tham it. can ever hope 
to counterbalance- by its. beautiful. Radical: and Socialistic 

propaganda, but thatthe’ Star is-owned or controlled by 
persons who regard gambling as a vice,,.and. that. these 

persons are consequently“ speaking .with two voives.” 

Right through its leader the Spectator itself. speaks: .with 
at least two voices on this very subject, and never does it 
speak with a voice which is not fairly oleaginous and cal- 

culated to leave matters pretty much where they-were. For 
one passage in this article, however, wé-are grateful. Here 
1t 18¢-— : 

A large band of critics have told us, some in public 
and some in private, that if we realised what thoroughly 
good men the members of the Cadbury and Rowntree 
families who own the Star are, we should feel. exceed- 
ingly sorry for the action we have taken. Those who 
argue thus entirely mistake our attitude. We fully 
realise that the members of the families in question are 
good men, and have done noble. public work.. We 
most willingly and unfeignedly admit that in the-matter 
of good works and private morals they tower head, and 
shoulders over the editor and proprietor of the Spec- 
tator, and move on a moral plane infinitely above him. 
We write this not in irony, but in full sincerity. 


We have always had our suspicions about; the. editor and 
proprietor of the Spectator, and we are -very-pleased to. find 
that he is possessed.of a humble and a contrite heart. Brtif 
the Cadburys and the Rowntrees. who own the. Star are 
good men and tower-head and shoulders above Mr, Strachey 
in the matter of good works.and private morals,.and move 
on a moral plane infinitely above him, what. kind of aman 
is Mr. Strachey, and what.is a good man? Although Mr. 


Strachey speaks of private. morals,. we. will) not 
diseuss that. part of - his amazing proposition, We 
know nothing about the private morals of the 
Cadburys or: the Rowntrees, and we know» nothing 


about the private morals of Mr, St..Loe Strachey. It: is 
nobody’s business. to discuss the private morals of either 
cocoa manufacturers or newspaper editors in cocked hats 
in a public journal. What. we are concerned about, and 
what we have a right to discuss, and what it is necessary 
for and ineumbent upon us to diseuss, is the public actions 
of public people. It seems only yesterdav that Messrs. Cad- 
bury took an action against the Standard newspaper for 
asserting or suggesting that the-staple cocoa. used in the 
production of their preparations was. slave-grown cocoa; 
and that the Cadburys: knew that. the cocoa they used 
was slave-grown. The result -of that action. was, 4 
farthing damages. for Messrs. Cadbury, and ne man in 
his senses can doubt-for a moment -that-the libel was 
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founded on certain very unpleasant facts which were 
within the knowledge of Messrs. Cadbury. ‘We are not 
aware that any members of the Cadbury family can be 
considered to have loomed vastly in the public eye as 
public men at any time. But taking them for what they 
are, it is safe to say that they are people who have at 
some time or other publicly proclaimed themselves to 
be the: friends of liberty and social decency. They are 
people who, given an opportunity, would express the 
utmost loathing for slavery, and they are people who have 
made a public boast. of the excellent conditions under 
which their workpeople labour and the benevolent manner 
in which those workpeople are treated. No Dissenter 
smugly swallowing his eup of nourishing and delicately 
flavoured: chocolate by Cadbury of a Sunday morning can 
have: dreamed for a moment that by that simple, credit- 
able, and inspiring choice of beverages he was indirectly, 
but nevertheless very really, associating himself with a 
system of cocoa culture which may be said fairly to 
amount to slavery. It never even occurred to the 
seoffers that there could possibly be anything wrong 
about Cadbury’s cocoa, yet one day somebody takes the 
trouble to look into the origins of cocoa, and he discovers 
that they are not pretty. The Cadburys were shown to 
have been more or less acquainted with the facts, and 
their excuse was that they had tried to ameliorate the 
conditions of the slaves, and that they had been prevented 
from: declining to receive supplies from a tainted market 
out of diplomatic considerations placed before them by 
Sir Edward Grey. The jury’s opinion on the subject was 
embodied in the farthing which Messrs. Cadbury got for 
damages when they brought their action. The jury said 
in effect: “These people have been libelled, but the libel 
was more or less true and in the public interest, and con- 
sequently we give contemptuous damages.” We have no 
wish to repeat the libel, and we have no desire to “rub it 
in.” It may be that Messrs. Cadbury’s defence was a per- 
fectly good defence, and that their own consciences were 
Satisfied. At the same time, the facts remain, and any 
persons or. combination of persons who are disposed 
publicly to deprecate and condemn slavery must expect 
to be criticised, and very severely criticised, when it is 
discovered that a large part of their business and a large 
part of their fortunes have been built up on what is prac- 
tically a slave-grown staple. We should be most sorry to 
do Messrs. Cadbury an injustice, but we do not remember 
to have seen announcements, even after the trial, whereby 
Messrs, Cadbury forswear the future use of this staple. 
It may be that they are not using it at all, and we hope 
that they are not, and we do not suggest that they are 
using it. But they are large advertisers, and it seems to 
us that if they are not still using slave-grown cocoa it 


would-be greatly to their own commercial interest if | 


they: would say flatly in their advertisements, “Cad- 


bury’s cocoa is not slave-grown.” So that on the whole | 


we do not consider that Messrs. Cadbury have shown 
very..well as public persons over the matter of 
cocoa. .When we come to betting we are face to face 
with what.is in a sense an even more serious affair. 
‘Messrs. Cadbury, or at any rate those members of the 
family who are associated with journalism, feel so strongly 
‘on the matter of betting that they have prevented the 
publication of betting tips in their paper, the Daily News. 

The fact that under the Cadbury régime the Daily News 
has been free. from betting tips is a fact which is to Messrs. 
Oadbury’s credit, anfl.a fact of. Which their.friends have 
not failed-to-make great capital when they. wanted to. show 








what ‘excellent, high-minded, public-spirited | individuals 
the journalistic Cadburys ‘are. Yet it seems that these 
same Cadburys have lately acquired some sort of: interest 
in the Star newspaper, and that they have not yet felt it 
to be their duty to suppress the Star’s betting tips. Now, 
there are two points which will strike the plain man *, 
regard to this affair. It cannot be contended that in the 
case of the Daily News the sacrifice of betting tips was 
a sacrifice which touched the pockets of the Cadburys in 
any serious way. A London morning daily of any: posi- 
tion is not likely to appeal wo the masses in the matter 
of racing. If the Daily News lost by its action in throwing 
out betting tips a sale of five hundred copies we should 
be much surprised ; whereas the fact that betting tips had 
been sacrificed was so advertiged, and so held up as an 
example of Dissenting public spirit, that it seemed to us 
more than likely that a large access of subscribers and 
readers was actually gained, and that the small loss in the 
one direction was handsomely counterbalanced by a large 
gain in the other. With a paper like the Star, however, 
the position is entirely different. The earlier issues of 
the Star for years past have been nothing more nor less 
than undisguised betting sheets. The sale of them has 
depended almost wholly on tips and racing results. On 
race days, when the street boys offer you a Star, their cry 
is not a cry which is concerned with the ordinary news 
of the day, but rather a cry of “ All the winners!” On 
days when there is no racing the circulation of the Star 
must of necessity drop by quite half, and probably more 
than half.. And we assert, knowing what we do of the 
newspaper trade, and knowing what all men know as to the 
Star’s present clientéle, that if an attempt were made to 
continue the paper without racing tips and without editions 
giving results of races “as they come up,” the Star could 
not be run excepting at a very serious loss to its proprietors. 
In the course of years it might turn the corner and pull 
round on its somewhat fearsome political propaganda, but 
in the meantime the Cadburys or other proprietors would 
have been compelled to put their hands pretty deeply into 
their capacious pockets. We do not hold that it is the 
duty of Messrs. Cadbury to lose money for the sake of 
principle; but we do hold that if they profess certain 
principles and deliberately engage in commercial under- 
takings which are diametrically opposed to those prin- 
ciples their public morality and public high-mindedness 
and goodness at once become matters of doubt and 
criticism. To come back to our point, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey must know this, and he has even gone so far 
as to admit in print that he knows it. Yet he tells us that 
“the members of the Cadbury family are good men, and 
have done noble public works,” and that “he most 
willingly and unfeignedly admits that in the matter of 
good works they tower head and shoulders above ” himself. 
Consequently, in view of this statement we can only assume 
that Mr. Strachey recognises that his own view of his 
own goodness as a public man, and of his duty to the 
public, is a meaner and a less exalted view than the view 
of the Cadburys. The Cadburys, he assures us, move on 
a moral plane infinitely above his own. We must take 
him at his word and leave him with his word.. But it 
seems to us that a public man who can openly make such 
avowals should be on a fair way to repentance, and we 
shall therefore take the liberty of advising Mr. Strachey 
at once to set about reaching after and setting his feet 
upon. a moral plane which shall be at least: as exalted as 
that of the Cadburys. We hope that in.a few weeks Mr. 
Strachey will be able to announce that he has managed 
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to place himself bag and baggage on the high Cadbury 
plane. And we think that he might begin with an endeavour 
to set his journalistic house in order and to put his 
journalistic mind in a correct attitude. The work of dis- 
covering and condemning public abuses, of . whatever 
description, is a serious and creditable work. There are 
plenty of abuses which cry out for journalistic attack and 
reprobation, but while it may be -highly moral it is 
scarcely elegant of Mr. Strachey to keep out of the tou zh 
fights till they are over and finished, and then whoop in, 
cocked hat and gleaming sword and all, and cry “ Behoiil, 
I do this good for England, and I do it all alone!” The 
moral plane of the Cadburys is probably untrodden by 
such heroes, and Mr. Strachey has done well to own up. 





H. G. WELLS AND THE 
FAMILY. 


Ar the risk of appearing to assist in the advertising of 
the name and fame of Mr. H. G. Wells, we shall venture 
to deal with an episode which is just now agitating the 
minds and bosoms of the millions of readers of the Daily 
Mail. The affair appears to have started on Monday last, 
when Mr. Wells published the following letter in the Daily 
Mail: — 


Srr,—I do not wish to detract from the sterling 
worth, the rich emotion for goodness and breadth and 
activity as such, the vague splendour of amiable senti- 
ments, that pervades the Roosevelt crescendo, but it 
does happen to be what is called in Washington a 
“lie” to say that I advocate the abolition of the family. 
I quite recognise that in order to convey such mean- 
ings as Mr. Roosevelt affects, a certain rough, un- 

. sentimental treatment of fact is at times necessary ; 
but as I have been frequently very explicit upon this 
issue, I submit he has gone too far. I do, on the 
other hand, advocate the Endowment of Motherhood, 
because of that lamentable fall in the birth-rate which 
Mr. Roosevelt deplores and as a corrective to that 
practical abolition of the family which individualist 
competition has brought about. H. G. WELLS. 


This letter would no doubt come upon the friends and 
admirers of Mr. Wells, not to mention the millions of 
readers of the Daily Mail, in the nature of a surprise. 
The common view about Mr. Wells is that his Socialism 
involves “ free love,” State-assisted motherhood, vital modi- 
fications of the marriage laws, very ample and dangerous 
facilities for divorce, and a consequent breaking up of 
family life as we now conceive it. Mr. Wells assures us 
that the suggestion that he has advocated the abolition of 
the family is a “lie.” His letter to the Daily Mail pro- 
voked a further letter, which we take the liberty of repro- 
ducing :— 

Srr,—In his anxiety to evade the chastisement of 
the Roosevelt stick Mr. H. G. Wells appears to. have 
forgotten his previous utterances or writings. In the 
Fortnightly Review for November 1906, over the signa- 
ture of Mr. Wells, the following appears :— 


“My concern now is to point out that Socialism 
f repudiates the private ownership of the head of the 
family as completely as it repudiates any other sort 
of private ownership. Socialism, in fact, 

‘is the State family.” 


In the same contribution, moreover, the following 
_ also appears :— . 


“He (the Socialist) no more regards the institu- 

tion of marriage as a permanerit ‘thing than he re- 

<sgards a state of competitive industrialism as a per- 
- manent thing.” +0. 055. ', w Fadiar 











Mr, Wells seeks to evade the real issue, and talks 
of the endowment of motherhood. It would be inte- 


resting, however, in view of the above two extracts 
to know:— 


take Whether Mr. Wells meant what he wrote in 
2. Whether he has changed his views. 
3. Whether he claims not to be a Socialist. 
A. Coorzr Rawson. 


And Mr. Wells followed up this letter with a lengthy and 
explicit statement as to his views. He concluded his 
statement with a very pretty outburst,-which we quote :— 


Oh! I do wish people would think what words and 
sentences mean! Everywhere this foolish, bawling, 
incompetent controversy, this dust and muddle of 
slovenly apprehension and ‘angry, thickheaded, mis- 
directed, virtuous indignation chokes our public dis- 
cussion, stifles our national thought. ‘The thick head 
behind the “thick stick,” stupidity rampant, un- 
ashamed, aggressive, persecuting,. assails our national 
outlook. Every attempt to clarify thought and estab- 
lish workable generalisations goes down under a rush 
of stampeding strenuosity. And this in an age and in 
the presence of needs that call for thought as subtle as 
electricity, and as firm and flexible as tempered steel ! 


We sympathise with Mr. Wells most heartily. It is not 
pleasant to be misrepresented; it is not pleasant to be 
misunderstood; and it is most devoutly to be wishied 
that people “would think what words and seritences 
mean,” especially “in an age and in the presence of needs 
that call for thought as subtle as electricity,” and so on 
and so forth. We will go the length of taking it for 
granted that Mr. Wells is sincere in his belief that he has 
never advocated the abolition of the family. His answers 
to the quotations of Mr, Rawson amount to a declaration 
that he wants “the State family and not the independent 
privately owned family.” That is to say, he virtually 
admits that he does wish to abolish the independent, 
privately owned family, and as the independent, privately 
owned family is the only kind of family which has ever 
existed among decent people, we have Mr. Wells denying 
with one breath that he desires the abolition of the 
family, and asserting with the next breath that he wishes 
it to be supplanted by the State family. If Mr. Rawson 
had wished for a proper previous statement of Mr. Wells’s 
views, he could have found such a statement in the 
Contemporary Review for August, 1908. ° We quote a 
passage from Mr. Wells’s article in the Contemporary 
which was reproduced in Tue Acapemy at the time :— 


The principles give a rule also for the problem that 
faces the great majority of thinking wives . and 
mothers to-day. The most urgent and necessary 
social work falls upon them; they bear and largely 
educate and order the homes of the next generation, 
and have no direct recognition from the community 
for either of those supreme functions. They are 
supposed to perform them not for God or the 
world, but to please-and satisfy a particular man. 
Our laws, our social conventions, our economic 
methods, so hem a woman about that, however fitted 
for and desirous of maternity she may be, she can 
only effectually do that duty in a dependent relation 
to her husband. Nearly always he is the paymaster, 
and if his payments are grudging or irregular she 
has little remedy short of a breach or rupture of the 
home. Her duty is conceived of first to him, and 
only secondarily to her children and the State. 
Many wives become under these circumstances. mere 
prostitutes to their. husbands, often evading the bear- 
ing of children with their consent, and even at their 
request, and “loving for @ living.” That is a fatural 
outcome’ of-thé proprietary-theory of ‘the family out 
of which owt eivilisation emerges: But: our modern 
ideas: trend: +more.‘ and: * more:.:to.. regard: a. women’s 
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primary duty to be her duty to the children and to 
the world to which she gives them. She is to be a 
- citizen side by side with her husband ; no longer is he 
to intervene between her and the community. As a 
matter of contemporary; fact, he can. do so and has 
done so habitually, and most women have to square 
their ideas. of life to that, possibility. 
Now it is true that: herein Mr, Wells does, not say in so 
many words,“ I advocate the abolition of the family.” 
Our comment on the paragraph at the time was :— 

This is the kind of thing one expects the fat. and 
fluttered spinster to bellow from a ‘cart in a park. 
“Loving for a living” is the extreme height to which 
the beautiful Socialistie mind. can. climb, and even 
that is foul and improper from the Socialistic point 
of view. For-to Mr, Wells.and kindred choice spirits 
men. and women appear most. righteously in the 
shining. relation. of. “comrides,” and, what is more, 
the female “comrides” are to be supported, housed, 
fed,. clothed, and subsidised by the State, so that they 
shall be as.cheap. and. as.easy to compass. by the male 
“ comrides.” as.so.many mechanical gas-meters. Of 
the love between man and woman which many waters 
cannot quench nor the floods,drown, Mr, Wells and 
the like of him profess to be.entirely ignorant. It is 
not scientific, it;does not make for. collectivity, and— 
battered and ambiguous fetish—it makes palpable hay 
of the almighty' co-operative state. The Socialists 
can do without it, and consequently they never: fail 
to banish it'from their: calculations; but it happens 
to have been planted. in the human bosom by. a hand 
which is-mightier even than the hand of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and there it will remain when Socialism is. on 
the. dustheap. 

We hope that Mr. Wells will not complain that these words 
are difficult to understand, or that they. are ambiguous: or 
capable of being misread. It is really Mr. Wells who 
should be careful of “words and sentences.” Could the 
words and-sentences we reproduce have been put together 
by a man who in his heart is not an advocate of the 
abolition of the-family? When Mr. Wells says that he 
has never advocated the abolition of the family he is 
swearing by the card. If a-man says, as Mr. Wells has 
said, though he uses a multiplicity of words in the saying 
of it, “The family must. be. abolished,” how can it be 
open to him to assert that he has never advocated the 
abolition of the family, and that the persons who accuse 
him of this advocacy are liars, and do not understand him? 
If Mr. Wells had contented himself merely by pointing 
out the drawbacks and difficulties. which attach to family 
life and asserting that they should as far as is possible 
be removed, nobody would have misunderstood him. But 
he does not suggest that the family system is capable of 
improvement as.a system.. He does not wish to improve 
the. system. His wish is to.destroy it and to substitute 
for it what he is pleased to call the State family, which on 
the face. of it could not,conceivably be a family at all, 
and which would reduce the human community to the 
condition of a stud farm. When a plain man says “ family ” 
he means. the family as it: is. understood by plain men. 
He means a household which has a head in the shape of 
the horrible..male person, so. hated of Mr. Wells, and 
another head in the shape of the down-trodden, outraged, 
pitiful, slave upon whom it, has, pleased God to inflict the 
unthinkable and intolerable duty of bearing children. The 
horrible male person is to be ousted out of his own 
house because “his payments are irregular.” He cannot 
bear children himself, and consequently the State is to pay 
him nothing.. His wife, who under the beautiful. régime 
and direction of Mr. Wells, assisted by Mr. John Burns 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw, is to become a State-subsidised 
mother, We all know that he who pays the piper calls 
the.tune.. We all know that if the State, as represented 
by Mr.. Wells, Mr. John Burns, and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
subsidises. the mother, we may: make sure who the -father 
would be; that is.to say, he will be a State father provided 
by a sniffling State Committee. He will have to do his 
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duty without: fee or reward, and apparently: he. will have 
to give guarantees to Mr, Wells,. Mr.. Burns, .and. Mr, 
George Bernard Shaw that his parental aims, and, ambitions 
lie in the direction of populating, the universe .with little 
Wellses, little John Burnses, and little George Bernard 
Shaws. It is no good being mealy-mouthed or beating 
about the bush. We say that Mr. Wells has never touched 
upon this grave subject without making it abundantly 
plain that marriage-and the family as we now.know them 
are contemptible and abominable affairs,. and that. they 
oughi-to be destroyed. Of themselves, Mr. Wells’s opinions 
are of no account. If he were.a politician and he were to 
tour the country with the stock of-views. he, has displayed 
before us up to the time of writing he, would find it 
extremely difficult to get a hearing, and he would have no 
following worth speaking about. Wells as politician or 
as social reformer, gua politician and social reformer, does 
not really exist, or if he does- exist he exists only as a 
crank and a person on whom a straight-waistcoat might 
be bestowed with advantage. The danger of Mr. Wells lies 
in the fact that he is a novelist of considerable parts, and 
that he is thus in a position to wrap up in a pleasing and 
attractive dressing opinions and half-truths of a most un- 
desirable quality. A large part of his work as fictionist is, 
whether wittingly or unwittingly, designed to cast. oppro- 
brium, upon the marriage tie. and upon the family. , It is 
true that.in none of these books does Mr, Wells. say. out 
flatly, “ We must be done with :marriage,.and we must. be 
done with the family.” But.his;,heroines have a way. of 
dispensing with marriage, and so have his heroes. And 
the effect and intention of them, is to unsettle the common 
faith in honest wedlock and decent family life. If Mr. 
Wells’s writings are, as he would appear to suggest, not 
intended to destroy the family, it is fairly obvious that 
he is one of those writers who do not fully appreciate the 
weight and force of their,own arguments and suggestions. 
To take two recent books by this, author,.namely, “ Ann 
Veronica” and “The History of Mr. Polly,” in the one 
book we have a heroine who, without preaching about the 
matter to any great extent, deliberately goes to live with 
her lover, and gets along very nicely in a pretty flat and in 
the entire absence of anything in the shape of 
marriage. In the other book we have a hero who deserts 
his, wife and goes to live with a fat woman in a house by 
a river-side, from whence views of: beautiful sunsets can 
be obtained. Between the fat woman and the sunsets Mr. 
Wells’s hero moves in great comfort, and is much ‘happier 
than he was with his lawful spouse. In neither .of these 
books. .does the author draw any- conclusions; but_ his 
readers will draw-conclusions. His girl readers. will con- 
clude that it.is meet, right and proper,.and conducive .to 
happiness to live with a lover, -and without benefit of the 
marriage laws, His half-baked male. readers will conclude 
that it is seemly for a middle-aged man suddenly to desert 
the wife of his, bosom because she -happens..to be a bit 
vinegary and short of temper, and proceed to live happily 
with fat. river-side women and.sunsets, Mr.. Wells..is an 
artist, and he dresses out his puppets in a rather entranc- 
ing way. He makes them both obtain supreme bliss.. We 
do not say that it would be impossible for an unmarried 
girl or a weary middle-aged draper to attain a 
certain amount of happiness on the lines indicated by 
Mr. Wells. But the experience of wise. and foolish alike 
goes to show that such roads to happiness are filled with 
pitfalls and miry and unsavoury ruts. -A thoughtful 
man and a thoughtful woman. may coneeivably pull 
through life together without marriage; though we should 
doubt if it has ever been done. Even admitting all that 
Mr. Wells would have us admit, and assuming that 
marriage can be safely abolished, we-are. still confronted 
with the question of the family. Mr. Wells is cunning, 
and he leaves the families which may. result, from his 
comical alliances to be imagined. He does not show us 
these families in the act and process of working out their 
destinies for the good of the State. He knows that even 


| unmarried people living together as though they -were 


married can ‘live together only on the old-fashioned, 
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‘honest, family basis. Ann Veronica, unmarried though 
she may be, settles down to the life of the family with 
her unattached| professor. Even that poor creature, Mr. 
Polly, is compelled ‘to lead a proper family life with his 
fat woman and his sunsets. Mr. Wells may babble about 
the State family till he is black ‘in the face, but with all 
his art and ‘with all his‘ skill.and-all-his desire to work 
evil, he dare not submit to usa picture of the State family. 
He would not know where to begin with such a picture, 
and he would not know where to end. The thing would 
bea failure, and a miserable-and contemptible failure, and 
Mr. Wells has the good sense not to make.a fool of himself 
by dabbling with pictures of the impossible. Of course, 
we must take his word that he does not wish to destroy 
either marriage or the family. And if we accept his assur- 
ances on the subject, we are then driven to the conclusion 
that Mr. Wells’s writings are a mere joke. We must 
conclude that he writes his books for the fun of the. thing 
and for the money he can get for them, and that, in spite 
of what he says to the centrary, he has really no 
designs on the public morals. But when we have 
given due weight to these allowances, we hold that 
. we are still face to face with a dangerous writer, and 
with a writer who, whatever may be his views about 
the meaning of his own works, has succeeded in con- 
vincing the public that he means what he professes not 
to mean. Mr. Wells will probably go on producing books 
after his own heart till death snatches him from us. 
Nothing will stop him except lack of readers. He knows 
his own power, and he is not ashamed to run the risk of 
injuring the more feeble-minded of his fellow-creatures by 
exercising that power. Nobody can prevent him, and we 
are not aware that anybody wishes to prevent him; but 
he must not complain or consider himself hardly used 
if decent people put unpleasant labels upon his doctrine 
and his intention by the human race. 


REVIEWS 
THE EVIL THAT MEN DO 








Cuthbert Learmont : The Story of a Conflict Between Religion | 


and Passion in Present-day Scotland. By J. A. Rever- 
‘mort. (Coristable. ° 6s.) 


It would have been a good thing, perhaps, for many writers 
if George Moore had never written a line. We believe 
that Mr. Moore has for some time ceased from his more 
active literary labours, but the evil that men do lives after 
them, and so it is. 
was little evil, but in his influence there is much. It sur- 
vives to-day (an echo in itself of Flaubert and Balzac) in 
such amazingly clevér writers as Mr. J. A. Revermort, 
whose latest book, “Cuthbert Learmont,” reflects the most 
painful defects of Moore’s work. “Moore has always been 
too subtle, but. his subtlety was perhaps a good thing, 
because it was illuminating. -They who follow in his steps 
have copied the subtlety: and lost the illumination. Mr. 
Revermort takes the reader down into the depths of a 
passion, and leaves him there, puzzled and irritated. We 
see people writhing in certain agonies, but we are not quite 
sure why. they suffer—whether their suffering is worth 
while; whether it be real or imaginary, and whether it is 
the outcome of their ‘characters or simply of certain cir- 
cumstances artfully contrived by the author. Subtlety is 
a‘dangerous thing to handle. At its best, it reveals a 
world; at its worst, it-merely stupefies. Mr. Revermort 
amazes and confuses—he does not enlighten. He has a 
decided gift for the expression of character, but he does it 
heavily, elaborately. The Dickensian. gift of painting a 


man in a dozen-words. does not belong to Mr. Revermort. 
The Georgian methods linger in his clever brain, and lo! 
he piles up -his words,. slowly, carefully, perhaps tiringly. 
And; yet there is so much greatness in the book that these 
defects searcely. touch it. . 





genius, and when that is said everything almost is said ; 
but not quite everything. Genius is rarely perfect: it 
merely possesses certain qualities which make for or 
achieve a certain height. Gustave. Doré was a‘ wretched 
draughtsman, but he had wings, and lived for hours in 
Heaven. That was his-genius. Carlyle wrote vile Eng- 
lish, but he wielded asledge-hammer. That was Ais genius. 
And returning to Mr.. Revermort, we say of him that his 
defects are George Moore’s defects, but his‘ work is none 
the less a work of genius. We should, however, advise 
Mr. Revetmort to:try and think less subtly. One may tear 
a passion ‘to tatters on the stage, and may do this still more 
tragically ina book. -A passion is usually a simple thing 
—something half-animal, half-divine ; to analyse it as one 
analyses food-stuffs :is.a wearisome and usually a deceptive 
process. The mighty men of literature have written simply. 
There was Aeschylus; there was Shakespeare; there is 
Thomas. Hardy. These men have written much of human 
passion, for all who run to read. Obscuring subtlety is not 
in them. They did not study George Moore. We are not 
decrying Moore. In an age of stodgy sentiment when we 
looked on yellow-backed French novels as things of the 
devil, he had the courage to write truthfully and beautifully, 
and he will survive a dozen Corellis and a hundred Caines. 
But the evil of his subtle methods lives after him, and poor 
Mr. Revermort is a victim: But he is young (we hope and 
believe), and the young are never past praying for. So 
we pray that Mr. Revermort may be less subtle, and we 
hope our piety will be rewarded. 

It is not our custom to imitate those of our contempo- 
raries who obtain free “copy” by quoting long extracts 
from novels, but as we have accused ' Mr. Revermort of a 
tendency to too much subtlety, it is only right that we should 
quote chapter and verse for our charge. Wetherefore take at 
random the following from page 94, where the author is 
describing the emotions of Cuthbert Learmont when con- 
fronted with a new phase in ‘the character of the woman 
he loves. (She happens to be married, but that has nothing 
to do with 'the situation.) Here is the paragraph :— 


Learmont with ‘her, in those hours, soul within soul, 
confronted the new vision streaming'tp like a dawn 
from the’study of Halford’s’writings. As yet it was’a 
light too dazzling to live by. Months, if not years, 
would be necessary to master its total significance. 

What does all this mean? ‘People versed in the ways of 
writers may get-a glimmering of the truth, but the ordi- 
nary reader is merely deprived of breath. Novels are 
written for the ordinary reader—not for the reviewer and 


| the student. One can imagine-an innocent subscriber to 





Undoubtedly it is a work of | 





| Mudie’s Select Library reading and re-reading this para- 
In Mr. George Moore himself ‘there | 


graph without having the slightest inkling of its signifi- 
cance. Were the majority of works of fiction written thus, 
one would have to open a School for Novel Readers. The 
mind would have to be trained to the understanding of 
novels just as it has to be trained to the understanding of 
philosophieal discussions. A horrible prospect, but with 
Mr. Revermort in sight such a school does not seem an 
altogether impossible nightmare. Another defect of Mr. 
Revermort’s—and this is-a trivial one—is his obvious affec- 
tion for his gift of words. He possesses that gift in a 
marked degree, and he knows it. There are singers who 
warble in their rooms for their own satisfaction, in love 
with their voices. Equally Mr. Revermort is in love with 
his words. He fondles them; one might almost imagine 
him embracing them. So obsessed is he with this. love 
that he coins strange expressions, such as “a bliss,” “a 
sudden flirt of the hands,” “a single room, insulated.” 
These expressions have virtue in that ‘they are not hack- 
neyed, but there are other sins besides “hackneyisms.” 
There is the sin of “ preciosity,” and of this Mr. Revermort 
is guilty. On the other hand, this author has powers which 
almost cancel his defects. His-words are nearly always 
alive, his imagery is gorgeous, and there is a “tendresse” 
which realises the tears of things. If he has. the defects 
derived through Mr. Moore from certain French writers he 
has also the undeniable. authority and’ intuition of thoge 
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-writers, and this ‘must-be accounted to him for righteous-. | at the samé time not a little truth in the dictum as it is 


néss.’' ‘Moreover, his book is real in this sense—that at 


the end’ of it we feel that we have grown a little older, and’ 


this is the supreme-test of the value of a book as a work.of 
poetic realism. No sensitive man can -read “ David 
Copperfield,” for instance, without experiencing that feel- 
ing’ 6f subtle aging, and this is easily. explained by the 
fact ‘that we live by thoughts and dreams—not by “hands 
upon a dial.” ‘ One reads “Cuthbert Learmont,” and one 
puts ‘down the: book feeling that one has lived through a 
spate of years since reading the first words. To be able 
to*convey this feeling is the privilege of Mr. Revermort. 
But again, the evil that men do lives after them, and the 
influence of Mr. George Moore must be forgotten if the 
hand which wrote “ Cuthbert-Learmont” is to develop into 
the hand of a great artist: The sun has spots, but unfortu- 
-nately cannot.get rid-of them. Mr. Revermort, unlike the 
sun, can in all probability rid himself of his spots and come 
forth stainless and great. 











Ps 


“ FINE. ART AND FAIR 
* WOMEN 


Beavuty.is a word which, although in almost daily use, has 
very little: definitive meaning or application either among 
artists or laymen. It is probable that no two minds see 
the same degree or quality of beauty in any given painting, 
although. they may agree in general terms that it is what 
may tbe ‘described as beautiful.- But this coincidence of 
opinion’may be very misleading when it is applied to 
objects which in the artist’s meaning of the word are beau- 
tiful ‘because, just as no two observers see the same rain- 
bow,’ so; it maybe surmised, no two minds see precisely 
the same picture, or rather quality of beauty in a picture. 
This:is:no doubt true in some degree of all sense impres- 
sions, as, for instance, of colour; but in art the quality of 
beauty is very much more variable than are the impres- 
sions of simple colour sense, and hence no painter or poet 
is' valued by any two critics alike, although the general 
agreement of a sufficient number of those who may be said 
to be: in favour” creates a body of opinion which amounts 
to his recognition. - But quite outside art circles, it has to 
be: considered that four-fifths of the mass of the people 
fail to: discover interest or pleasure in any painting which 
possesses ‘beauty for the man of cultivated taste, and if the 
subject: and. ideas. are unfamiliar may find it displeasing. 
Foran illustration of this, if the painting be a portrait, 
their questign is not whether the painting as a painting is 
pleasing, but whether the man or woman represented would 
personally and out of the picture be agreeable or “ good- 
looking” to them. This may be a crude way of accounting 
for beauty-blindness, but it probably represents the real 
mental: attitude of the man in the street. He does not see 
the: subject by the painting, but the painting by the sub- 
ject.“ Tf a thing is not in itself “beautiful” for him, he 
probably thinks no painting or other process can make it 
so. "He refuses, or is unable, to see through the artist’s 
eyés, and insists upon seeing with his own. But is the 
piain‘man ‘who cannot see beauty. in masterpieces of paint- 
ing'therefore without a sense of beauty? On the contrary, 
itis ‘probable there is no man without the esthetic desire 
for: beauty, but the plain man does not call it beauty or 
expressly:by any other name. He merely seeks and selects 
what; ‘pleases. him, and does -not.trouble himself further 
about: the matter: Oné cannot say, perhaps, as Mr. 
Balfour has said; that:the boy (whose tastes are upon the 
same wsthetic level as those of the average unsophisticated 
man);‘teading a worthless: tale of adventure, discovers a 
greater: degree of pleasure: than the cultivated reader 


experiences from ithe poetsand classies, because the two’ 


kinds of pleasure are disparate; but it is certainly the 
same instinct in. each case, developed or undeveloped, from 
which ithe pleasure arises. It is sufficient.for the present 
that ‘neither ‘of: them can experience any real enjoyment 


from the objects and pursuiis.of.the other. But there is . 





laid down more definitely in the récetitly published text of 
the Romanes lecture last year, ‘in which’ Mr.’ Balfour's 
philosophy of esthetic was expounded. “That is for every 
man,” Mr. Balfour summarises, “the most lovable which 
he most dearly loves: That is for every man most -beau- 


tiful which he most deeply admires.” ~For-it is,’ one may- 
imply, in love and admiration, whatever may :be the object” 


to excite it, in which a man is exercising, tothe best: of 
his ability, his esthetic imagination. - ae 


This quality of beauty and its variability, both ‘among: 


the elect and unelect in art matters, may, however, be 
better understood when we come to consider it less in rela- 
tion to the fine arts than to the quality in the features 
and expressions of women. [In this connection it may be 
supposed that it has an entirely different signification than 
when it is applied to art and nature; but, on the contrary, 
the esthetic faculty is never so seriously exercised as in 


seeking the quality of beauty in the faces of women.-- Here: 


it will be found that every man is an artist, and has an 
ideal of beauty to which he now attaches a distinctive 
meaning, and here no two men will perfectly agree in their 


respective ideals of beauty. Not, indeed, that-any man - 


ever has a clear preconceived image within his mind of 
that beauty which he feels would give him perfect happi- 
ness could he only discover a counterpart, beauty’s epitome 
and “complex”—just as one may suppose him to carry a 
portrait of her within his breast pocket—for, as a matter 
of fact, he cannot form the vaguest idea of what his Ultima 
Thule of beauty is until he meets some woman who appears 
to hint it to him more or less clearly, or in some strange 
way approximate to his blank ideal (if we can only divest 
this word of its pseudo-sentimental, school-miss connota- 
tions): he only knows that he would be perfectly satisfied 
if he ever were so fortunate as to discover this platonically 
perfect woman. His feeling in the matter may be ex- 
pressed by saying this as he might himself possibly express 
it. “I cannot describe or give any intelligible idea of the 
thing, but I should know the quality if I saw it.” In this 
respect it shares the nature of truth, which, according to 
Sir Leslie Stephen, a man admits when once presénted to 
him, although he may not previously have thought about 
it or evolved its remoter consequences. And it will be 
found that there is in all perception of beauty this sense of 
the realisation of a preconceived pattern of it, although; 
as a matter of experience, we know this to be pure illusion. 
This is sometimes expressed by poets and mystics in a 
supposition, no doubt adopted merely to illustrate this 
feeling more clearly, but interpreted literally by lady 
members of mutual improvement societies, that the poet 
has met his “ Fair,” at last found, in some forgotten pre- 
vious existence— 


And even then he knew that long before 

Their eyes had met upon some distant shore. 

Yea; that most lovely and immortal face 

Which dwells beyond the dreams of time and space 
Bowed down to him from out the happy place, 

And whispered to him low and sweet and low, 

In other worlds I loved you long ago; 

Love that hath no beginning hath no end. 


The true explanation of this quality, however, is probably 
much mote simple, and it merely means that this beauty 
blends with the. whole subconscious tenor of a man’s 
character, tastes, and ideas, and answers some peculiar 
need of his own. For in this quality of beauty in -the 
faces of women there is more selection shown than at any 
other time, and every man, whether he be ‘poet or tobac- 
conist, seeks only for his own. “ That is in a true ‘sense for 
any man most beautiful which has ‘for him some special 
appeal and significance, an intangible but insistent quality 
of excellence and intimacy which has for his eye the force 
of an affirmative, and for which it ‘séems ‘to -himr‘he “has 


always ‘been looking without knowing what it was he 
desired. Beauty, in short, is that quality: which for any ~ 


man appears to him as stich, atid seems to exist‘only for 


him. It conveys some pregnant-and imperativé message” 
and import to him, half promise, part meriace, which fills 
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him.-with at once fear and desire. It is not merely a sense 
of likeness; as it is sometimes described, which he experi- 
ences, but something of far greater consequence. In some 
indeseribable way his immortal existence is concerned: in 
this matter,.and yet he feels he does not understand it. 
But not to speculate too far in shadows, the ardent lover 
at least always understands this: that, losing her in whom 
he feels this quality of beauty, “ithe only she,” no other 
kind-of beauty, or no other. woman, will equally, or so pecu* 
liarly and individually, satisfy him. This has been under- 
stood and confessed even by the. most inconstant lover— 
But the spite on’t is no praise 
Is due at all to me: 


Love with me had made no stays 
Had it any been but she. 


_ Had it any beén but she 
And that very face 


And ‘again by the constant lover— 


But I am tied to very thee 
By every thought I have. 

Thy face I only care to see, 
Thy heart I only crave. 


All that in woman is adored 
In thy dear self I find— 

For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind. 


Hence it is that just as no two people agree, possibly, as to 
the beauty of a picture, it is certain that they agree still 
less upon the subject of beauty in a woman; and it may be 
said with some certainty-that no two men ever identically 
and in the same way admired a woman. There was never 
yet a beauty whom all men loved equally at first sight, and 
some of the most celebrated beauties of literary history, 
the “loveliest of the fair,” would probably appear to the 
eye of the average man not even the “ loveliest of the plain.” 
It is doubtful whether Helen herself would meet with his 
approval— 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topmost towers of Ilium? 


86, too, one would, perhaps, hardly be able better to under- 
stand the “Vita Nuova” by a glimpse of the face of 
Beatrice, and it is perhaps as well that the portraits of the 
most beautiful and beloved of women, those paragons of 
perfection, have not been preserved to us. ~ We know well, 
nevertheless, from contemporary report (that unkind wit- 
ness) that many of those women who most famously 
inspired the love and praises of men of genius were any- 
thing but handsome’ in a universal and typical sense or to 
the incurious eye of the world. But were the poets and 
others who saw and celebrated this beauty subjects of 
hallucination} No, on the contrary, the beauty which they 
saw and painted was authentic; the poets were right and 
the contemporaries, again, wrong. The poets saw the 
beauty within the picture, the others looked for beauty 
‘at the object or out of it. We may learn a similar disap- 
pointment, and lesson, perhaps, by a visit to almost any 
portrait. gallery of women “fair as beautiful and beautiful 
as fair,” where, instead of the seraglio of his own pleasantly 
expectant imagination, a man usually discovers paintings 
of more or less amiable and “handsome” women; but, 
applying the personal test of the plain man, there will 
hardly be half-a-dozen who will appear to his own fancy 
pleasing. In an ordinary crowd, as, for instance, at a 
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bargain sale, the conditions will be worse, for here, instead | 


of finding a bevy of beautiful women, a really pleasing and 
attractive face to the individual observer is ihe exception 
rather than the rule; and yet it may be assumed there is 
nota single unit among them who is not, has not béen, or 
may not. be some. man’s Aphrodite. It is not the subject 
that,is. required ; it is the lover-artist. 


But is not this, it may be asked, to confuse two things 
which should not be compated, and is there no universal 


type of beauty which all men’ admire and worship quite 
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apart from this-subject of individual ecleetic desire- and. 
admiration; and may not a man sincerely love..a:woman 
whom, nevertheless, he acknowledges not to be beautiful. 
in the pepular. sense of the word? This is no doubt true. 
to an extent, and there is certainly a sort of beauty of type, 


' or which consists in Burke’s sense of an average or mean . 


of excellences, and in the attributes of perfect health, 
youth, animation, grace, sense, amiability, intelligence, 


| kindness, good temper, and in pleasant features (that is to 


say, expressive of these characters), combining to make 
what is called charm and a kind of. beauty, and in this 
sense, no doubt, every woman who possesses these charac- 
teristic qualities of woman is beautiful or “pleasing” to 
every man possessing a share of the same qualities. “ All 
men love all women,” although the woman may not: be- 
beautiful in that indefinite and negative sense of superior. 
excellence in which the word is more generally used. But 
this, properly speaking, is only the condition of beauty, or. 
a beauty which belongs to every object which is perform-* 
ing its proper function and is true to type, and in this 
sense everything is beautiful which is not violating nature 
itself; but beauty in its more particular meaning only 
begins with selection and some special degree of emotional 
individual attraction. The beauty of type, as it may be 
called, is but the white sheet of paper or canvas, the 
“tabula rasa” upon which a man is ultimately to paint his 
ideal woman by the medium of selective imagination. 
This abstract beauty of type perhaps pleases the eye and 
moves a sort of admiration, but it has no-direct call or 
imperative meaning for his heart, and only that which 
touches the heart, the vital sense, can really -be called 
beautiful. There is, indeed, a contradiction in the very. 
proposition. - One may perhaps explain the matter best by 
saying that in beauty the universal may only be under-. 
stood by a man in terms of his particular experience, .as 
was observed in speaking of the relation of ideal and real. 
beauty ; and if this be true, a man finds other women. beau- 
tiful by resemblance in type to the real or ideal woman. 
of his own individual admiration, and does not love: her 
because she possesses the mean ‘beauty of the type. -He 
does not, in fact, see beauty in anything until he sees it 
in everything, and sees it in everything only by reference. © 
or resemblance to some particular thing. To lover of 
a woman other women are beautiful by reflection from, or: 
resemblance to, his object, and in her he loves all.women ; 
but if he has not yet found the perfect pattern, the crown 
and flower, of beauty .in ‘one woman, he still finds her 
more or less clearly hinted or mirrored-in all women. It 
is difficult to attach any definite. meaning to beauty except: 
by reference to particular experience. Every object implies. 
a subject, and it is even more difficult to find a universal 
standard of beauty in women than in painting: -It is,.in 
fact, almost impossible to avoid the conclusion of . Mr. 
Balfour, “That is for every man most lovable which he 
most dearly loves, that is for every-man most- beautiful 
which he most deeply admires.” That kind of beauty. 
which is supposed to be. represented in shopkeepers’ 
almanacs of Faith clinging to a Crucifix, or in tobacconists’: 
and soapmakers’ advertisements, is generally: a mere 
spurious ideal of beauty which is to be supposed. to . be 
beautiful, not, indeed, by combining many, excellences,. 
but by excluding all, and is, in consequence, insipid and 
characterless; but there is indeed no perfect composite 
ideal or universal idea of beauty apart from thé particular. 
There have been no doubt some women famous for besuty- 
of whom the verdict of an age was almost unanimously in 
favour, and, indeed, one can hardly deny to Nelson’s Lady. 
Hamilton beauty of an almost universal appeal ;. but this; 
as in the case of a popular picture, is due to a coincidence: 
of popular tastes, and such beauty is~still but the.sum:-of : 
the admiration-of many independent units for, a certain. 
type of women. °'The same prineiple applies here..as to: 4: 
pacliaresss #528". €5 85 2HE SEA ZF whe OF UR NG so BE AEE 
The fact is; ‘that in his ideal of beauty: in the faces:.or« 
persons of women (forthe face is but the eye of; beauty in 
man or woman) w“man-betrays his taste and “quality : of 
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mind even mure clearly than in his judgment or choice of 
a picture. One may, indeed, very well compare the two 
things, since faces have what may be described as picture 
values, and every face is in a sense a portrait. One may 
here return 'to the picture or painted-portrait analogy and 
affirm that just as a portrait by Velasquez or Rembrandt 
is beautiful, independent of whether the subject or sitter 
was in the eye of common opinion and out of the picture 
beautiful, 80 a face which would not appear comely or 
pleasing to the eye of indifference may appear beautiful to 
the eye of'a lover or poet because he sees it within the 
picture. ‘The lover, indeed, like the artist, discovers or 
impregns beauty where it would otherwise appear not to 
exist, although he paints, not with pigment, but with the 
“very stuff” of beauty and imagination. Where others 
see a cloud he discovers Juno. This may be suggested as 
the alternative proposition to the one already suggested, 
that all things are beautiful ; that, indeed, on the contrary, 
nothing is beautiful except to the eye of love and emotion. 
Just as the beauty of a picture does not le necessarily in 
the subject apart from the picture, the beauty of a human 
countenance ‘likewise does not lie in feature itself, or in 
any pattern of beauty, and to see it one must see it, to 
retain the illustration, through the mind of the artist-or 
within the picture. -This is often meant in the saying that 
beauty lies best in expression, atmosphere, grace, purity, 
charm, appeal, animation, persuasion, in light and colour, 
in a nameless excellence, and so on, rather than in feature, 
That is to say, it lies in beauty. And beauty lies in selec- 
tion and admiration, which again lie within the lover or 
artist. A woman is beautiful not because she is beautiful, 
but because she is painted beautiful by the excitation of 
fancy and esthetic desire in the lover, who has some reason 
or need beyond beauty itself as a mere pleasure of sense 
for his emotion. Every man is 7m essentia an artist, and 
paints his subject, the woman of his selection, with the 
patina of his imagination or according to his ideas of 
beauty. -And herein lies the fallacy of ‘the plain man’s 
attitude to painting and where his test fails, because the 
woman whose face pleases and excites his fancy is often 
even less “beautiful” in that sense of a negative standard 
of uniformity or perfect characterlessness which often 
passes with him for beauty in a painting, than the painter’s 
subject whose physiognomy did not please him ;-and his 
own acquaintances may fail entirely to understand what 
beauty he can see in the object of his affection. - In ‘fact, 
he comes now much nearer to a true understanding of the 
matter. Instead of nothing being able to be made beau- 
tiful by painting which is not already so, if this is a true 
diagnosis of his attitude to the painter, the truth is that 
nothing is beautiful but what is painted so under the influ- 
ence of esthetic emotion ; and, therefore, that alone can be 
said to be beautiful which is observed through the refining 
or apotheosing medium of this gentle passion, whether ‘the 
beauty to be observed be in a woman’s face, a painting, or 


any natural object. That is to say, it lies only within ‘the 
picture. 


The analogy between the simple lover and painter does 
not, of course, quite run on fours, because the latter does 
not experience affection for every individual ‘object he 
paints, but he loves his art, which is only another term for 
his ideal or quality. of beauty, and ‘this arises from a 
similar «esthetic instinct, and is related to love-passion. 
His love, indeed, may be said to be vicarious, and it is 
still the object painted which he loves, not the object as it 
appears out of his picture. In the case of the lover, ‘the 
woman is the picture; in the tase of the painter, we may 
suppose the picture is the woman. Indeed, it was Beéthoven 
who said of his art, “music 7s a woman,” and the inspired 
painter may say this also of beauty in painting. ‘Beauty is 
a@ woman. Woman herself in ‘whom this ‘esthetic’ and 
selective imagination is less ‘perfectly developed is, ‘per- 
haps, constitutionally by her very sex unable to understand 
beauty in this sense of beauty, being herself the subject or 
picture of it. To her a thing is, as a rule, merely pleasing, 
pretty, or charming ; but the essence of beauty itself, either 


| 








| incherseélf oF in’ fihe ‘art, is, one must suppose, beyond her. 
| -No Beatrice or Laura ever understood the! quality of love 


of a Dante or Petrarch; love ‘with her ‘is always ofa 
different, less intellectual quality, and ‘is''related ‘to her 
maternal ‘instinct. That: she does not- understand the 
quality even of her own beauty with which she is endowed 
by admiration ‘is demonstrated by the fearful and wonder- 
ful- devices’ which are'her idea, as a Tule, of:adorning ‘it. 
It is true, nevertheless, that a woman by sympathy guesses 
at man’s attitude to her as a divinity, and plays ‘the part 


| with some histrionic ability, although generally overdoing 


it; and thus one may hear women discuss women and their 
respective beauties from a masculine point of view with 
the most naive unconsciousness of this attitude, but she 
does not really understand the best quality of a poet’s or 
lover’s devotion or of her own beauty. And a man, it may 
be supposed, is never beautiful to a woman in the same 
sense that she is beautiful to him because she is devoid of 
his esthetic or selective imagination, and she admires him 
only for his admiration for her and for merely negative 
qualities of beauty, as the absence of plhiysical or mental 
infirmities; or, in other words, inasmuch as he is male. 
It is not implied, however, that she is unworthy of any 
such regard because she does not understand it, or that 
man is victimised by a ‘mirage, because her beauty, 
although it is created or discovered only by her lover, also 
implies relation and a corresponding value, of which it is 
the external symbol, and this very regard or love itself 
argues worth. There is a physiological reason or ‘relation 
underlying the perception of beauty. Otherwise any man 
might love as well any woman, or one woman satisfy him 
as well as another (which is, indeed, in the last degree true, 
but not while there is any room for selection). - It is just 
because the lover is an artist and love a fine art that a 
man in what he loves with his whole mind -and .in his 
noblest character illustrates his taste’as well: as in the 
pictures or books which he prefers. -The beauty of a 
woman is of the same: quality as that found in a painting 
or by the living eye in nature; or, to retain the truer order 
of the proposition, the beauty in a painting is of the same 
quality as that which the lover discovers’ in his ideal 
woman. What a man most admires in a’ woman he’ will most 
admire in a picture, and what he most admires in a picture 
he will most admire.in a woman, and his taste and character 
are displayed in either. If he admires a vulgar woman he 


- will’ admire a vulgar painting, and if he admires a vulgar 


painting he will admire a vulgar woman. This is probably 
the reason why a man of taste,'when not excited by mere 
sense, seldom falls in love with the popular, rather impu- 
dent, type of beauty which appeals to the common imagina- 
tion, but seeks and finds beauty by quiet and sequestered 
ways, or among faces of a more uncommon and perhaps 
plainer quality, which, like the lines-and forms of a noble 
picture, lend themselves to the beauty-sense:and grow 
significant by the gazing at them, or in artistic terms make 
a good subject. He prefers, that is to say, beauty of a 
more #sthetic and intellectual character in-a woman’s 
mien and features, a beauty more in agreement with the 
peculiarities and refinements of his own perceptions and 
characters. His ideal is, like that of Wordsworth, a beauty 
of brooks and murmuring sound, of sunlight and shadow, 
of bird and cloud, of quiet pools and reflected skies, of the 
panoply of trees, of lush green pasturage, of the rare and 
tender beauty of wild flowers— 


She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark ‘and: bright 
Meet in her aspect and hereyes . . . 


One suspects this quality of ‘shy and “unofimion ” beauty 
or “comeliness” arisitig from’ special characters and corre- 
spondences in-many of thosé women of whom ‘menof genius 
have left us portraits, and ‘in’ some cisés ‘this quality “fs 
described unequivocally. -Thus*Sterne addressés Eliza: 

“When I first saw yéu I beheld’ you’ as*an object 
of compassion and as a very plain’woman. . .. . You afé 


not handsonie, Eliza, nor is yours a fate that*will please 
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a.tenth part of your beholders; but, you are something 
more, for I scruple not to tell you I never saw so intelli- 
gent, so animated, so good a countenance, nor was. there, 
nor will ever be, that man of sense or tenderness. of feeling 
in your company three hours that was not, or will not, be 
your admirer or friend in consequence of it—that is, if you 


assume no. character foreign to your own, but appeared the | 


being nature desired you for.. A something in your eyes 
and voice you possess in a degree more persuasive than 
any other woman I ever saw or heard of. 


sensibilities alone can be touched with.” Eyen Eliza her- 
self, one may comment, could hardly. be plainer than the 
statement at. the beginning of the quotation, and if Eliza 
forgave the writer his compassion she doubtless deserved 
all the compliments which follow. It, is to, be, observed 
that esthetic love of this kind rarely seems,to be what is 
generally known as love at first. sight, although the lover 
sometimes, looking back upon it, supposes he,;must always 
have recognised his lady’s beauty, but, the. fact. remains 
that as a matter of experience his. first feelings, were often 
of indifference, containing, perhaps, just. a .seed of -the 
subsequent passion. Beauty steals over and grows upon 
the features imperceptibly, and perhaps .is,.not always 
realised until it is discovered by a.dawning, reciprocal 
acknowledgment— 


She is not fair to outward view, 
As many maidens be ; 

Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me. 

O then I saw her eye was bright, 

A well of love, a spring of light. 


On the other hand, one is compelled to suppose that love 
always begins at first. sight, for the lover, cannot be said to 
see until he begins to love, or. to love until he 
begins to see. Love is, in fact, beauty-sight. Beauty, 
one may suppose, always. contains a. quality of 
light and significance of surprise and, strangeness which 
at once illuminates the sense and gladdens. the heart, but 
not until it is seen as beauty. And, further,, this, quality 
of strangeness. which lies in all beanty, when it begins. to 
be comprehended or assimilated, is. found to be. due to its 
very opposite quality, that is to say, intimaey, and it sur- 
prises just.as, for an imperfect illustration, it, does to meet 
unexpectedly an acquaintance in.an unlikely corner. of 
the world. Hence it is that,in perfect beauty well com- 
prehended one always seems to have been acquainted with 
it before, and why the lover seems to have known and loved 
a certain woman always. But the difference between the 
case and the illustration is that in beauty one does not 
remember the occasion of previous . acquaintance, and 
cannot locate it, and its strangeness arises from this 
endeavour to recall this occasion, which is, of course, half 
illusion. Thus it is afterwards often impossible for the 
lover to determine the precise moment of the. beginning, of 
his passion, or remember any feeling of surprise or pre- 
science of passion, because it was itself absorbed in. this 
other quality of intimacy, and the moment. he began to 
take interest in the woman who is the object of it, at that’ 
same moment he began to feel that quality of intimacy 
described. One may, perhaps, understand this. more 
simply by again referring to the analogy,of a painting, for 
in a picture-the beauty or special meaning, the. raison d’étre 
as.it may be defined, does not, as a rule, leap upon the un- 
prepared senses fully matured, but slowly dawns upon the 
sense, as it were, from a single spark; and at.a first glance, 
the picture may beeven unprepossessing. It:may further be 
observed that when a lover of a woman or a painting dis- 
covers this quality of beauty he can no longer see the mere 
features. of the woman or the mere: objects of a painting, 
because he will only see the beauty, whatever this may be 
(for beauty is not a thing of itself, it. is only a symbol of 
something—a mere transparency or inlet through. matter 
into spirit or meaning).. The plain man sees a painting 
unclothed of its beauty and reduced to its terms in matter 





and without any meaning or significance whatever, whereas . 


But it is that | 


bewitching sort of nameless. excellence that men of nice | Beauty, indeed, always seems. to be far behind the sense 








the painter or lover of the picture, who is cognisant of 
its beauty, sees this beauty only, and does not see the 
mere matter. And this beauty, of which the picture is 
a mere expression or investiture, is, properly understood, 
the picture’s only meaning, and stands for something more 
than beauty. ‘This is perhaps best understood by the 


lover :— 


How should I gauge what. beauty is her dole 
Who cannot. see her countenance for her soul 
As birds see not the casement, for the sky? 


and illumining it like “the sun a fleecy cloud,” and illus- 
trations. of this kind are frequent in the poets. To cite 
one further instance only from Meredith’s most. recently 
published volume of verse, written. as a youth :— 


She seemed to make the sunlight stay 
And show her in its res 
Oh, she was fair as a in May 
With the.sun on its. yonder side. 
It does not, in fact, lie in any mould or pattern of form, 
but flowers into being ag the expression of complete satis- 
faction and perfect happiness, and one may say ?s happi- 
ness. The lover in his happiest mood finds everything 
beautiful because love, like the sun, enlightens and 
beautifies everything it covers, although she who is the 
object of his regard is still the fairest, because the fount 
of all: — 
I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair, 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air. 


There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 


Beauty is not, however, merely an emanation from an 
unreasonable happiness, or mere mirage of sense, but is 
rather a power to penetrate to essences or “see into the 
life of things,” and the lover includes everything in his 
loye, because in his experience he has at last obtained 
a key or clue to the meanings of things. ; 

Be still to me 
—the poet desires of Pauline— 
A key to music’s mystery, when mind fails 
A reason, a solution, and a clue. 


It is, one may surmise, since only these guesses and 
illustrations are .possible, -the understanding, not of the 
intellect, but of the spirit, and, being the understanding, 
it is also the language. It may perhaps best be compared 
to the breach light makes in darkness. It is the very 
stuff. of light and understanding of happiness or 
gladness ;— 

And she was fair and very fair ; 

Her beauty made me glad. 


But let the clue and power of love be lost, and behold 
the change in nature. It is a change from everything to 
nothing; where all was beautiful, nothing is beautiful; 
all real meaning or significance in anything has vanished. 
It is then as, if beauty had never existed. For love, 
immortal in essence as. it is, has.an end as it had a begin- 
ning, although it appears to have neither. It did not 
seem to have a beginning, but it began, and in the same 
way it does not appear that it can end, and it ends, con- 
sidered as a matter of mere time-experience; and this is 
a quality of life itself and of all that seems, and is, 
immortal. F. H. M. 





A QUESTION 


In the twelfth year of his reign King Henry VIII., being 
‘“eredibly enformed that our trusty and welbiloved John 
Forster of Wellington in our countie of Salop gentilman 
for certain diseases and infirmities which he hath in his 
hed cannot cenveniently without-his greate daungier and 
iebardy bee discovered of the same,” licensed him “ from 
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hensforth to use and were his bonet on his said hed at 
all tymes and in all places as well in our presence as 
eliswhere at his libertie.” Remarkable as this licence 
may seem in the twentieth century, it was by no means 
unique in the reign of the second Tudor sovereign. Only 
six years earlier, for instance, Henry had granted a 
similar licence to Richard Wrottesley of Wrottesley, 
whose descendant, the present Lord Wrottesley, still owns 
that manor of Wrottesley which Adam, Abbot of Evesham, 
granted to his direct male ancestor nearly seven centuries 
and a half ago. Doubtless the king had no desire to see 
the head of a gentleman who was suffering (it has been 
suggested) from ringworm or some form of mange, and. 
for his own sake as much as for Mr. Forster’s would 
teadily grant him the desired permission to remain 
covered. But as time was to prove, in issuing this licence 
Henry did more than he knew, for all unwittingly he 
sowed the seed of one of those hardy legends which flourish 
uninjured by the cold winds of criticism, and even when 
cut down by ruthless iconoclasts spring up again with 
the invincible persistence of the Californian thistle. When 
Forster had become Forester, and Forester had risen to 
the Upper House, ingenious pedigree-makers discovered 
that one of his ancestors had enjoyed such favour in the 
eyes of Henry VIII. that that monarch had granted to 
him and his descendants the rare hereditary privilege of 
remaining covered in the presence of the sovereign! 
Probably the polite writer of paragraphs who refers to 
this privilege will add that the only other family in the 
kingdom which possesses a similar right is that of Courcy, 
Lords Kingsale in the peerage of Ireland. And in con- 
sidering the origin of the Courcy privilege, the Forster 
legend is not without value. The story of the Courcy hat 
assigns the origin of the privilege to a much more remote 
period. As a specimen of romance it may be recom- 
mended to the unhistorical novelist. John de Courcy, 
having conquered Ulster, was created earl thereof, but 
subsequently fell from favour, was deprived of his earl- 
dom and estates, and was sent to the Tower. There he 
remained—or perhaps we should say, languished—for 
some time, until, indeed, Philip Augustus came to 
England on a visit to John. The two kings decided that 
their rival claims to the Duchy of Normandy should be 
decided by single combat, but with a proper apprecia- 
tion of their own value to the respective countries agreed 
to fight by deputy. The king of France had his champion 
yeady—doubtless he had brought the warrior with him— 
but John was unprepared, and found to his dismay that 
there was no competition for the honour of representing 
him. De Courcy thereupon volunteered, and was released 
from his prison for the purpose. On the appointed day 
both champions rode into the lists, but the Frenchman 
was so alarmed by the huge size and martial air of his 
antagonist that he turned tail, rode headlong to the coast, 
and embarked for Spain. The triumphant Courcy sup- 
plied the place of the intended show with a “strong-man” 
exhibition, cleaving a helmet and suit of mail with one 
blow of his redoubtable sword. King John, deeply 
gratified by the result of his speculation, restored to his 
gallant champion his honours and estates, and further 
granted to him and his heirs male the right to remain 
covered in the presence of their sovereign. 


‘The wealth of corroborative detail with which this glow- 
ing romance teems, proved but a flimsy protection when 
the tale was submitted to the sceptical criticisms of 
Planché and the still more searching investigations of 
Dr. Round. A small substratum of fact, it is true, lay 
beneath. the fiction. John de Courcy really existed, he 
actually did conquer Ulster, he was afterwards forfeited, 
and was subsequently to some extent restored to favour; 
and he was a man of exceptional height and a mighty 
soldier. But Courcy was never an earl, Philip Augustus 
never visited England, and the whole story of the pro- 
posed combat and Courcy’s appearance as champion thereat 
18 relegated to the realm of fiction, whilst the grant of the 
privilege of remaining covered is even a later addition to 
the.story. Even the descent of the Lords of Kingsale 
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from their alleged ancestor failed to pass muster, their 
first genuine ancestor being apparently the Patrick de 
Courcy who figures in the pedigree as grandson of the 
“Earl” of Ulster. However; as the house of Courcy is 
finally left with the sufficiently rare and enviable ‘dis- 
tinction of a genuine male descent from the thirteenth 
century, its members need feel little concern at the col- 
lapse of their famous myth. But if the legendary story 
be mere romance, what is the true origin of the “worth- 
less and unmannerly privilege” of remaining covered in 
the royal presence? It is lost in obscurity, but with the 
Forster myth before us, we cannot but suspect that the 
Courcy privilege may have had a similar origin; in other 
words, that an early member of the house obtained per- 
mission to wear his hat before the king because he suffered 
from an unpleasant disease, and that the story of an 
hereditary privilege was evolved from this personal grant. 
This, it is true, is only a supposition, but it is difficult 
to imagine any other reasonable explanation. When 
Charles of Spain instituted the- distinction of Grandeza 
about the time that Henry of England granted his licence 
to Mr. Forster, he conceded to its recipients the right to 
cover themselves before him, but its seems probable that 
this was a right which had been claimed of old by the 
haughty baronage of Castile and Aragon. In England, 
on the other hand, no trace of any such privilege exists, 
and it seems highly improbable that any king of England 
would have thought of introducing such. an outlandish 
idea. It is long since this questionable privilege was 
last exercised, and it is hardly likely that it will be 
exercised again by a Courcy, or by anyone else, unless 
some gentleman should present himself covered before 
his king by an unfortunate mistake, such as is said to have 
been perpetrated at the court of Italy. It is said—but 
perhaps the story is as mythical as the geste of John de 
Courcy—that an Italian who awaited an audience of the 
king found the antechamber unpleasantly chilly, and, as 
he was suffering from a cold in the head, begged per- 
mission of the officers present to wear his hat. When at 
length the summons to the presence came he had become 
so absorbed in conversation that this had slipped 
from his mind, and snatching up another hat which hap- 
pened to be near him, he presented himself before his 
sovereign with one hat on his head and another in his. 
hand. The king, unable to conceal his amusement, asked 
courteously if he usually wore two hats, and the unfortu- 
nate-culprit, suddenly realising what he had done, replied 
with ready wit that two hats were certainly too many 
for a man who had no head! G. H. W. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The monthly meeting of this society was held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, the 15th instant, at 70, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, Mr. H. Mellish, president, in the chair. 

A paper was read from Mr. J. I. Craig, of the Egyptian 
Survey Department, Cairo, entitled, “England, Abyssinia, 
the South Atlantic: A Meteorological Triangle.” The idea 
that there may be an organic connection between the annual 
or sasonal total of rainfall in Western Europe and the 
amount of the Nile flood is no new one, for in 1882 Prof. 
Balfour Stewart gave reasons for claiming such a connec- 
tion between the flood of the Nile and the flow in the 
Thames. More recently Colonel H. E. Rawson has indi- 
cated a connection between the weather in South Africa 
and that in Africa north of the equator, and in particular 
the Nile flood. Mr. G. T. Walker has found a connection 
between the monsoon rainfall in India and pressure six 
months previously in Argentina, and Sir Norman Lo¢kyer 
has proved the existence of an inverse barometric relation- 
ship between India and Argentina. Dr. W. N. Shaw has 
also drawn attention to certain correspondences between 
the velocity of the wind at St. Helena and the. intensity of 
rainfall in the South of England, and pointed out. that, in 
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the steady. current of the South-East. trade-wind we may 
expect to find evidence of the throbbing of the aerial 
pulse consequent on the greater or smaller supply of solar 
radiation that reaches the earth and is transformed into 
kinetic energy. 

Within the last few years an organised meteorological 
service has been started in Egypt, and the results obtained 
therefrom have enabled Mr. Craig to carry out this investi- 
gation more closely... He finds that there is a distinct 
tendency for the South-East. trade-wind of the South 
Atlantic to divide into two branches, the first continuing 
the general northward movement, and the second turning 
to the right and moving across into the interior of Africa. 
He concludes that the moisture-for the Nile flood comes 
from the South Atlantic, and that an increase in the 
velocity of the current will show itself iu a proportional 
increase of the flood. There are too 1 any gaps in the 
velocity records for the summer months to allow of a 
statistical test being applied, but it is not improbable that 
an intensification of the trans-African current is connected 
with a similar intensification o: the South-East trade-wind 
of the Atlantic, which, as r. Shaw has shown, is not 
improbably connected with an increase of rainfall in the 
South of England. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL” FICTION. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Srr,—I obtained lately a belated copy of the Christmas 
number, 1909, of Chambers’s Journal, in which appeared a short 
story by J. Morton Lewis, entitled “ Dofia Dolores,” the action 
of which takes place in Spain during the Carlist war of 1837. 
It is very evident that the author has read Henry Seton 
Merriman’s “In Kedar’s Tents,’’ and has a retentive memory. 
When, however, he ventures on originality, he achieves it in 
full measure. The heroine, a Spanish girl, addresses her lover 
as “Carissima mia’’; why she should use Italian, and the 
feminine, is not obvious. She also takes out the “photo.” (an 
odious abbreviation) of a man from her box, and reads his 
name written on the back. I am out of reach of books of 
reference, but, speaking from memory, I fancy that even 
daguerreot were hardly known in 1837, and I am sure that 
mounted photographs on which it is possible to write were not 
even imagined. It seems ere, that a magazine of the repu- 
tation and high character of Chambers’s should publish such 
carelessly written matter. H. J. D. 

Barkly West, South Africa. 














“SIC VOS NON VOBIS,” ETC. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


S1r,—It is now a fortnight since a copy of Tue Acaprmy of 
the 28th ultimo was forwarded to Messrs. Blackie and Co., for 
Dr. Molloy’s information ; and as, tp to now, neither of these 
gentlemen has acknowledged, directly or indirectly, receipt of 
the same, I have come to the conclusion that I have not adduced 
sufficient facts to prove that my treatise on “Shall and Will” 
was actually consulted by Dr. Molloy. I shall therefore, to-day, 
choose from the Doctor’s book another passage, which may 
sufficient, I believe, to prove that his private views on the 
subject are in direct contradiction with the rules he leys down. 
Dr. Molloy, for instance, says (p. 19) :—(1) “ It may be observed 
that I shall, in certain circumstances, is stronger than I will. 
(2) I shall never forgive him is stronger affirmation than I will 
never pe him (p. 20). (3) I shall write to the Times about 
this. I will write to the Times would be mild (?) in comparison.” 
And in another passage (p. 43):—“ When threatening, a speaker 
would say, ‘I will fling you out of the fort.’” This contradiction 
shows that Dr. Molloy was not expressing ‘his own conviction 
all the time, but was influenced,-at a certain moment, by some 
advice “from without,” after his book had, at least, been partly 
written. The question naturally arises: Who was the adviser? 
It is for the readers of Taz. AcapEmy to decide, when they have 
perused the following paralleled rules :—~ ° 


Rules in Dr. Molloy’s “Shall . . Rules in the treatise on “ Shall 
and. Will’’ (p. 15). Blackie... and Will” (p. 65). Published 

and Co. 1897. . _ t.. by-Hachette and Co. 1886. 
If the ‘speaker wishes to” , 


“When we speak of a future 
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represent. the .future event 
simply as a future event, he 
uses shall in the first person, 
and will in the second and 
third; but if he wishes to 
represent the future event as 
determined by his own present 
will, he uses will in the first 
person and shall in the second 
and third (p. 23). There is an 
apparent exception to the rule 
which requires shall, in the 
second and third persons, to 
express a-command. A gentle- 
man may say to his servant: 
“You will light my fire in the 
morning.” 


~ necessary to 


circumstance or of a future 
event over which we can have 
no control, it is absolutely 
convéy ‘our 
thoughts through the medium 
of the simple future (shall in 
the.first person, and will in the 
second and third).- When the 
speaker or writer wishes to 
express a threat or an order in 
an imperative tone, the em- 
phatic form of the future is 
made use of (will’'in the first 

rson,; and shall in . the 
second and third). wi 
. But» when the : speaker, , or 
writer wishes to give an. order, 





in an ordinary . way,. the 

_simple form of the future is 
employed; thus, instead ‘of 
saying: “On receiving. this 
gentleman’s cheque you shall 
go to the bank” (an expression 
which is rightly used here, .as 
an order is given), the more 
courteous term, you . will ..go 
(or merely go), ete., is em- 
ployed (p. 27). 


Here is another instance which proves that the real notions 
of Dr. Molloy on “ Shall and Will”’ do not tally with the rules. 
he was made to set down by mere force of circumstances, He 
seems to be positively annoyed at the Irish maid-servants’ using 
“IT shall, sir,”” when asked to deliver a message or to execut 
some commission. According to Dr. Molloy’s inmsinuation, this 
would be good English in the mouth of English maid-servants, 
but it cannot be good English in the mouth of Irish maid- 
servants, because the latter do not mean exactly what; they, 
intend to convey (p. 33). -I fail to see by what sign Dr. Molloy 
is guided in drawing that inference, Because, say, an illiterate: 
person makes use of a correct expression, is that a reason why 
that expression should “not be deemed correct? Dr. Molloy 
seems to forget that we sometimes receive excellent lessons from 
these very persons whom we call ignorant. Was not the 
“Bourgeois gentilhomme’s’’ sentence: “Belle marquise, vos 
beaux yeux me font mourir d’amour” better French than alk 
the expressions offered by his French teachers? Is it- net 4. 
known fact that it was an oyster-woman who taught the French 
Arademicians the exact difference between de suite and tout de: 
sutte ! 

Tue AvTHOoR OF AN UNKNOWN TREATISE ON 


“ SHALL aND WIiL.”’ 





THE WILL OF THE. PEOPLE AND. THE 
CONSTITUTION, - 

To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy. 

Srm,—It is simply amazing to watch ‘the serenity ‘with which 
the British public, day by day, swallow the amount of rubbish 
which is written about their own Constitution. It is the more 
surprising when one comes to consider the fact that “ our educa- 
tion ’’—the supposed great factor of national equilibrium—ought 
rather to counteract than add to.the popular ignorance, 
Although Britain may be said to be the mightiest Empire the 
world has ever seen, her mightiness is merely one of materiality,’ 
Intellectually, she cannot maintain any such precedence, 
Indeed, in the matter of civilised nations, there has béen ‘no 
single nation which could claim intellectual precedence Over 
another. The great fact which seems to. be lost. sight, of is! that 
all mere material greatness is due to armaments—to the. perfee; 
tion of physical eas. Any decline in such perfection has 
always meant a retrograde movement to the naticn involved, 
It did tothe Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Popular education can never be of. any material use to'a nation. 
It had no hand in rearing the splendours and wealth of andietit 
civilisations, and it has had no hand in developing the sur- 
passing magnificence of our more.modern. kinds. . Where: then, 
with this new and professedly great factor to help.as,;do..we 
rise to higher advantages than, let us.say,. the Egyptians ‘and 
Romans? For instance, lias the new factor increased, ,or. eyen 
strengthened, the national love of wisdom or-of letters?) Judged 
from the standard ‘ef our hapetny Press,- which’ discovers thé 
popular taste and, what‘is more to the-point; the popula¥ height 
to which popular education has raised the: ar mitid): there 
has been a pronourived-fortn of: mental-and moral degradation 
rather than of elevation. English literature and learning has, 
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in fact, ‘been prostituted ‘because a handful of artful-and.un- 
principled schemers, clever only in the unders'anding that whatis 
popular must always be more or less lucrative (even your popular 
education), have been allowed to make large fortunes by simply 
pandering to the mentalised vulgarity of the mass. Englishmen 
who love and have a wish to save their country from. dire 
calamity must first save English literature, and, indeed, every 
form of English art; from the immoral sway of the wretched 
autocrats who have'so deliberately sacrificed the sacred shrines 
of Beauty and Wisdom to'secure gross riches. This.is a strong 
indictment, but it is nevertheless true. 

Now, what Harmsworth and Pearson have done by way of 
destroying English letters, Asquith, Churchill, Lloyd George, 
and even Gladstone, have done by way of destroying the English 
Constitution. The latter, like literature, has almost ceased to 
exist, because the above-named statesmen, clever mainly in. the 
understanding that what is popular government must always 
mean a strong government (even though you term it, as a 
majority government, the “Will of the People’’), have been 
allowed to. make famous names by infamous methods. For, 
aceording to the just ground of our Constitution, unconstitutional 
government cannot beother than infamous. Here again, I say 
that Englishmen who love.and have a wish to save their country 
from‘dire:calamity must first uphold rather than help to smash 
the Constitution. This cam only be done by their unanimous 
vote against the unprincipled men who have deliberately sacri- 
ficed true-freedom in order ‘to make a name and obtain power 
by cherishing a merely popular idea—a vulgar myth—commonly 
styled the “ Will of the People.’’ Now, the “Will. of the 
People,” like their “ Taste,”’ is fundamentally immoral, in that 
it is founded purely on majorities, or, in other words, on blind 
foree. Nothing can make.a moral entity of it, because justice 
isnot grounded in force, but.in reason. The British Constitu- 
tion was rationally, and. not.dynamically instituted. Had it 
been dynamically instituted, or, to’ be plain, had it been insti- 
‘tuted simply by the “ Will of. the Pedple,’’ King John would 
‘have. received harsher treatment than he got. He, without any 
doubt, would have had a violent death. When, therefore, the 
leaders of modern Liberalism talk about the “Will of the 
People” as though it constituted the grand basis of British 
justice and freedom, one is moved to think upon the probable 
future of Liberalism with terror—the same terror, in fact, which 
France has already experienced. 

Now, one of the fruits of making the “ Will of the. People.” 
paramount, as if it constituted the grand basis of British 
justice and freedom, is to be seen in our Party System. The 
division of the State into two great parties was the first step 
towards constitutional dissolution. This division has gradually 
become sub-divided, until we have now, not a dual, but a multi- 
party system. Can anything be said to be more ruinous to the 
interests of cohesion and unity? What constitutional right has 
an Irish or Labour Party to bein the House of Commons? No 
constitutional right whatsoever. It may then be asked, what 
constitutional right has a Liberal or a Conservative Party to be 
in the House? The answer is just as clear. They have no con- 
stitutional rights of admission to the House of Commons in a 
particular sense, but only in a national or common sense, as 


-constituting the positive and negative factors of government. You 


may call your Conservative factor a positive factor, and your 
Liberal a negative factor, or vice-versa, it doesnot matter. The 
grand thing that does matter-is that there can, or rather-should, 

e only one positive factor-and one negative factor of rule. 
This is in accordance with the British Constitution, and, what-is 
more, it is in accordance with every form of reason. If, as in 
our present system; you are going to have’ one positive factor 
and four negative factors, or one negative factor and four posi- 
tive factors, you are going to make a pretty pickle of the Con- 
stitution. Moreover, there is a pretty pickle of it. The “ Will 
of the People” has, both politically and educationally, brought 
the nation to a fine pass. So highly fit are the “ People,” that 
they seemingly need no religion, no philosophy, no literature, no 
art of any sort, other than that which their own vulgar tastes 
desire. Can you wonder that Harmsworth and Pearson are 
millionaires, and that Poetry and Beauty, Order and Justice go 
a-begging? Again, so logical is the “ Will of the People,” as ta 
need no other element, than blind force to keep its own house in 
order. Can you wonder at the quackery, money-grubbing, place- 
seeking, religious squabbling, and every other form of maniacal 
struggle in a national Bedlam? To the thoughtless man in the 
street it may appear amazingly funny, but to the patriot, to the 
man of honour, or to anyone having a grain of commion sense, 
it is simply appalling—sickening. So much for the “ Will of the 
People.” Meanwhile the British Constitution remains in pawn, 
pledged, for particular interests, by your hapenny Press and 

apenny Government. Will it ever be redeemed? Have we 
really come to that terrible pass wivere hope must for ever be 
abandoned ? ~ 


‘An Enciisuman wHo Cares. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 
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Ten years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which-he lived at Olney was pre- 
santed to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. Bre 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH .PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance.. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST.“PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A, Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. . 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8:0, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. , 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With many Llustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75° Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo.. Published at £12 12s., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. omplete. - - 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. sy'v. c. prncues, LLD., 


M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CHURCH TimEs,—‘‘ Pr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. ‘ ; : 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND. THE NEW TESTAMENT. Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). By the Rev. R. J, OWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of King’s College, London.. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures deliyered.in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8,0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A. H SAYCE. “Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
LOND»N QUARTERLY REVrEW.—‘' The seventh edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm welcome; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, ruin Lectures vy 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth Loards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARIERLY_REVIAW,—“‘ It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. HALL MA., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
Lilustrations. Sinall] 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


GUARLIAN.—‘‘In a sumptuous volume of 470 yp King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more im 
t in the cor 





rtant addit‘ons which have 


been made tc our knowledge of the ancient urse of the lus few yea s. The bouk we have send with the Keenest interest.” 





THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC. EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other IJilustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. ‘ . 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half morocco, 48s. 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria;and- Assyria, 25s. ; half-morecco, 50s... 
Volume'lll. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C. 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 








$.P.6.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in‘ the World.’ ~ seh wot, Whe 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in a’l, A work of reference to the words in th 
eg erty a pe = joan Fag Sauuine, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6.110 peice 
imp. Svo. it contains over , words, and is illustrated by Coloured | lates and over 3 iarideden } 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the Schoel. ser 3,000 Wood Engravinge and 


In Eight Volum loth, ; x 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 108. 6d.; half-bound, 12s. umes, cioth, 35s ; half-bourd, 42s. 








London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 


a iene 





43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, Brighton ;.129, North-Street,...—~ 
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ENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1615 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 








NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, 18th July next, 
or some subsequent day; proceed to the 
appointment of a Locturer on Economic 
His‘ory. The Lecturer will be required to 
deliver in each year a full Ordinary and a full 
Honours Graduation Course. Salary £250 per 
annum. Tenure five years, which may be 
renewed. 

‘Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, not later than Monday, 4th July, 1910, 
twenty copies of his application and twenty 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to 

present. One copy of the application should 

e signed. 





M. C. TAYLOR, 
Secretary Univ. Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 
27th May, 1910. 





Wy BStMIN STER SCHOOL. — An 
Examination will be held on June 
2 nd, 28rd, and 24th, to fill up not less than | 
Seven Residential and Three Non-residential 
Scholarships, and also some _ exhibitions. 
—For particulars, apply by letter to the 
Bursar, Little Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 





THE ACADEMY 
2 New and Revised Edition, 6d., post free. 


“Shall we ever Reach the Pole ?” 


BY “ F,R.A.S.” 


Those interested in the POLAR WARFARE should 
read this brockure, which furnishes, from the teste of 
M. Plateau, the Belgian physicist, and others 
scientific ground for believing that it is not poseible to to 
reach the Pele. 


Saturday Review: “Thisremarkable pamphlet.” 
Manchester Courier: ‘The arguments are ad- 
vanced with much ingenuity, and their bearing on the 
quastion of the existence of the Poles is discussed with 

some leavning.” 

Irish Times: ‘He seeks to show that it is not 
possible for any human being to reach either of the 
Poles, and that the conditions in the extreme North 
are sensationally different from those which are gener- 
ally supposed to exist.” 


LONDON: R. MORGAN, NOAWOOD; 8.E. 





T. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


AN EXAMINATION for filling about. 
Twenty-five Vacancies on the Foundation 
will be held on Tuesday, June 2Ist, and 
following days. For particulars of the 
Examination application should be made to 
the Bursar, Mr. S. BewsueEr, St. Paul’s 


School, Hammersmith Road, W. 





]pzerscus KAISERURKUNDE 

(GERMAN KAISER’S DEED) 
of Ludwig of Bavaria, of the year 1345, on 
parchment, very well preserved, with seal of 
four inches in diameter, to be sold. For par- 
ticulars please address :—‘‘S, 3,041,” c/o 
Neyroud & Sons’ Advertising Office, 14/18, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


MUDIE’S oaLsor LIGRARY. LTD., 
wer ‘ 


Ont aoe See eae Street, % 
Bran eos ay High eee, 


. Ro of meri led, 10/6 net. 
ingen Maxims rg, owt 8/8, /3, Foe 5/-. 
bares /9, ubd. 


Lady Bannerman, paar 
10/6-net. Countess o 
5/-, pubd. 10/6 net. Tlolles’s ilded Beauties of ‘Second 
Empire, Illus., 7/6, pubd. 15/- net. a a and 
his Sister, portraits, 4/6, pobd. iy ® orace 
Last Journals, 2 vols, 19/, pub. 8/- net. 
Butlin, F. M., Among the Danes, in ae 4/-, 


pubd. 7/6 net. H. Rider 3 Y Gandener’s ear, 
New. Donal, New 12/6 net. 4 ae Liddos's Life and 

tters, = war's 
Book of the Dry tian New. 7/3? +m" c+} 


Rowe's Samth Be an rds. cat, Now, 3 — 
6/-.net, Snell’s North Devon, ‘Tae, ‘in Colour, few, 
3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope’s Intrusi ions of 

New, 1/6, pubd.6/-. A. & E, Castle's St Bremer 
New, 1/6, pubd.6s.. Stephen Crane's » Gore 

1/9, pubd, 6s.. Ellen Glasgow's Whe of Life, | mal 
/6, Lear y§ 6/-. lane wie ~ ee ~~ y ct = People, 
New, 1/9 eo ite Rose of 
Weary oy “1/6, ubd. on * ites Upward’s 
Secret History of To-day, New, 1/9, pubd. ¢/-. 


—[_—[—>— —_—_[_EOE=—X>>_=_[_[_[_——————EE EE 

fj00KS:—ALL OUT - OF - gi 
avd RARE BOOKS on 

SUPPLIED. The. most expert fie 


extant. Please, state. wamts and ask for 
pa nt + Ne I make a Peale featare of 
+KC! Storie err 


-e 000 Book: my => 

0 8 

EDW. Honk paruelay wen Great Bookshop, 14 nt es John 
Bright §t:, Birmingham, Jane Austen’s Novels, 
coloured | 10 vols., 35s. net, for 21s, 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s, 6d., for 
35s, Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer, 63s., for 
ye Fannent s How to Become an Author, 5s, 
or 23. 6 





PEPewaitine promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
ng oa references..— Address Miss 





, The Orchard,. Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 








THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


Also List of Books 








THE 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER" Illustrated, 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY: PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the. World. 


(ESTABLISHED. 1862). 





BOOK MONTHLY 


June Number Now Ready—6d. net. 
CONTENTS : 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR: Illustrated wih Portra'ts 


and Pictures 
UNWRITTEN BOOKS 
REJECTED ADDRESSES, or “DECLINED WITH THANKS ” 
THE BEST 800K MONTHS—AND WHY 
A STUDY IN MOTLEY 
WHAT I5 A “REMAINDER”? and WHAT IT JUST IS 
LIGHT AND LEADING from the Bco: World 
THE GENERAL READER: Snap-Shot Reviews 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
BOOKS OF THE MON H 
THE PERIODICA'S THIS MONTH 
BOOKS WANTE) AND FOR SALE 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, @ Coa., 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 








“Che County Gentleman § Cand & Water ” 
Contains articles by Experts. on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOCG BR-EDING, .FARMING. AND ‘CARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

Twelve Months .. £1 8 o (Ordinary Issue.) 
Six Months .. .. 014 0 
Three Months ... 0 7 0 Twelve Months ... £1 170 

CANADA (Ordinary Issue). | S™-Montis) =~ 0 18 6 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 PENS ss 5 © 9S 
Six Months... .. O15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months ... 0:7 9 Special Numbers. 





Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The Walter Scott Publishing 


6s. od. 


6s. od. 


6s. od. 


6s. od. 


6s. od. 


5s. od. 


5s. od. 


5s. od. 
3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


PRINTING, BOOKBIN DING, STATIONERY. 
WALTER SCOLIT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Lond 


Please ask for prices. Illustrated catalogue, magazines, sermons, essays, commercial, and fine art printing. 





ee imei 





. REMARKABLE NEW BOOKS. 
LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) and FELLING-ON-TYNE, 


Hypnotism (Dr. Arsert Mo_t). 


628 pp. 


Modern Organic Chemistry 


(Professor-C. A. KEANE, D.Sc.). 


Cricketer’s 
(T. B. TROWSDALE). 


Swedish Fairy Tales 


259 PP: 


The Lord of the Dark Red Star 


(EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON). 


The Evolution of Matter 


(LE BON). 


The Psychology of Alcoholism 


(Rev. G. B. CUTTEN). 


Foundations of Political Economy 


439 PpP- 


354 PP- 


(W. B. ROBERTSON, M.A.). 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated, 


249 pp. 


The Story of Opera 
(MARKHAM LEE, M.A, Mus.Doc). 


Co.'s 


6s. od. 


6s. od. 


520 pp. with Diagrams. 


Birthday Book 


350 pp. with Action Photographs. 


(F. Bera). 


Lavishly Illustrated. 


6s. od. 


6s od. 


6s. od. 


An Historical Novel. 


5s. od. 


5S. 


5S. 


38. 


Vol. of “ The Music Story. Series ” 


Science and Hypothesis 


(POINCARE). 244 pp. 


The Book of the Peach 


(WARD, F.R.H.S.). 


How to Fence 


[13 pp. 


(GRANDIERE). 


Illustrated. 


121 pp. With Action Photos. 


At all Booksellers’ or of the Publishers (Post Free), . 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON 











3s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


—The best, cheapest, and quickest work executed and published by the 
on (Paternuster-square) and Felling-on-Tyne. 


Half-tone work a specialty. 
Small or large. 


(Paternoster Square, E.C.) and Felling-on-Tyne. 
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“AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. ‘sy m. 


JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Now Ready. 


“A reverie of the English country by a cultured mind whe has a sense for the countless 
intimate beauties of sound and sight in nature.”—7he Times. 


SONNETS. sy Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” — Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small pari 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR sas: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douzlas has 
published. He docs not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or ahecure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘scveral of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood,’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 
“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
| the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronige, it is safe to call them poetry, 
| ‘The Dead Port’ is ‘sweet s»rrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so jlaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


| “ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compac’ness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one o if the nineteen here.” 



































LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. | 

THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


IN PREPARATION 
POEMS. By LANDY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo0, 2s. 6d, net. 








THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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